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* “Neience in the Service of the Consumer” 


Here's a book that’s two books in one. Most important to 
CU members, it brings together some sound information 
from outstanding technical people and consumer leaders on 
subjects of vital concern to buyers of goods and services. 


“Science in the Service of the Consumer’’ is the highly 
readable seport of the two-day conference held jointly by 
CU and the Boston-Cambridge Branch of the American Ass'n 
of Scientific Workers at Massachusetts State College last 
June. That conference set a milestone in the development 
of the consumer movement. And this volume gives you what 
was said. It is a part of the.consumer’s own history. And 
it is a handbook for every day. 


Here you will find: 
An eminent dental bacteriologist summarizing the best 


available scientific knowledge on dental care. . . . 


An outstanding authority on nutrition giving you facts 
you need to know about vitamins and the role they really 
play in your diet... . 


A professor of automotive engineering from the country’s 
greatest technical institution looking at automobiles from 
a consumer's viewpoint. . . : 


A nationally famous dermatologist telling consumers what 
cosmetics are and aren't . . . cam and can't do. .. . 


A world-renowned medical historian analyzing health 
needs and discussing ways and means of meeting them. . . . 


Three experts of the U.S. Government making pro- 
vocative comments on developments of utmost interest to 
comsumers. .. . 


The director of one of America’s great experiments in 
consumer education providing an eye-opening picture of the 
application of science to consumer needs. 


And much more besides. You won't want to miss this 
unique volume. 


(“Science in the Service of the Consumer’’ represents 
more than a dozen contributors, each of whom has corrected 
and revised for publication his speech as given at the con- 
ference. Unavoidable delays in assembling the corrected 
manuscripts have held up publication, but the volume should 
be available shortly after appearance of this issue.) 


Price $1, bound in paper covers. Use order form on 


page 35. 


New CU Publications Of Interest To All Consumers 


* “Look Before You Gook”—A New Kind Of Cookbook 





Maybe cooking is an art with you, and each meal an 
exciting adventure. Or maybe you approach meal 
making with a matter-of-fact air and a can opener. .. . In 
either case you should find “Look Before You Cook” a new 
and useful kind of cookbook. 


In the ordinary sense of the word, this isn’t a cookbook at 
all. You'll find in it no encyclopedic collection of recipes. 
But you will find a highly interesting and useful assortment 
of basic recipes which CU and the authors think will serve as 
a refreshing supplement to whatever cookbook or cooking 
formulas you use. 


The authors, Rose and Bob Brown, have written scads of 
cookbooks, among the most important being “Meals on 
Wheels,” “Most for Your Money,” and “One Thousand and 
One Recipes.” 


But this book marks the first time that cookery experts 
have teamed up with a consumer organization. Result: a 
cookbook that does much more than tell you what goes into 
recipes. “Look Before You Cook” tells you what brands of 
ingredients to use—drawing from the findings of many of 
CU's tests. 


The buying guide section of “Look Before You Cook’ is 





one of its unique features; it rates products that you use in 
cooking on the basis of CU’s laboratory tests and tests made 
for CU by U. S. Dep't of Agriculture graders. And it also 
rates products on the basis of carefully controlled taste tests 
made with ordinary consumers. But that’s not all. . . . 


“Look Before You Cook’’ reveals facts you need to know 
about buying such household equipment as vacuum cleaners 
and refrigerators, about cleaning pots and pans, sinks and 
windows, and so on. 


These are some of the reasons we say “Look Before You 
Cook” is a “new kind of cookbook.” We think you'll agree, 
once you've read it. 


To be published in January 1941. Price to CU mem- 
bers, $1.50. Use order form on page 35. 

















THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE AS GIFTS FOR 
CU GIVERS —SEE CENTER PAGES FOR DETAILS — SEE 


INSIDE BACK COVER FOR FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS 
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Unless & Until ... 


HE danger that a national defense program could 
T develop into an unchecked offensive against the stand- 
ard of living was recognized long before the Nazis marched 
across the Lowlands. That veteran of war-spending, Ber- 
nard Baruch, head of the War Industries Board in 1918, 
warned the Nye Committee in 1936 that run-away prices 
would accompany war preparations unless somebody did 
something definite and specific to stop them. 

Middle of last morith, delegates and observers from some 
27 organizations got together in the Washington (D.C.) 
Y.W.C.A. to talk about problems of war and defense, not in 
terms of armaments orders and profit margins, but in terms 
of things around which the defense program is theoretically 
built—the American home and standard of living. 

They talked about prices, taxes, health and again prices; 
about housing, monopoly, the farm problem and—prices. 

They concluded: consumers must organize to protect 
their interests. 

CU agrees. And CU warns that one of the most serious 
threats to the present program for the defense of America 
is the lack of a strongly organized consumer movement. 

The conferees recommended (among other things) that 
consumer groups be represented on local defense boards. 

CU agrees. CU has long called for consumer representa- 
tion on all government bodies seriously concerned with 
matters affecting the general standard of living. 

As prices increase there will be many meetings of con- 
sumers over the country. In Chicago, for example, a meet- 
ing is being held at Hull House on December 1 by the 
Chicago United Conference Against the High Cost of Liv- 
ing. CU—in line with its purposes as stated in its charter 
—will give all possible assistance to such groups and will 
report their activities. And CU strongly urges its members 
in organizations—women’s clubs, trade unions, consumer 
clubs, &c.—to do all they can along the same lines. 

Specifically, it is necessary that the impact of re-arming 
on prices and quality standards be closely watched and 
thoroughly discussed (bring up the question at your next 
meeting) ; and that bona fide consumer representation on 
State or city defense commissions be demanded and got. 

Unless and until consumers develop active, definite 
pressure-groups with power in numbers, all the good inten- 
tions and good advice in the world will not defend the 
defense program from the shoals of non-moral, non- 
national war profiteers. 


Fly Creek & Chicago 


HEY had a mortgage-burning party up at Fly Creek this 
; es Fly Creek is in the center of New York State’s 
milk-producing area. And the farmers there, until a few 
years ago, were, like most of the State’s milk producers, in 
bad shape. As a desperate recourse they took up with a 
“crazy scheme,” formed a cooperative plant and tied in 
with a consumer’s cooperative distributing group in New 
York City. It worked. The last of a $45,000 mortgage on 
the plant was paid off November 9. Hence the party. 

The Fly Creek venture is one of numerous cooperative 
undertakings—started both by producers and by consumers 
—which have grown in strength in recent years. The con- 
sumer side of the picture was shown last month in Chicago 
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The purposes of Consumers Union, as 
stated in its charter, are “to obtain and pro- 
vide for consumers information and counsel 
on consumer goods and services .. . to give 
information and assistance on all matters 
relating to the expenditure of earnings and 
the family income .. . to initiate 

to cooperate with individual and group 
efforts seeking to create and maintain 
decent living standards for consumers.” 
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when the Cooperative League celebrated its 25th anniver- 
sary with a Congress at which 700 delegates, representing 
1,115,000 members throughout the country, gathered to 
hear progress reports and to make plans for wider fields 
to conquer. Delegates told how organized consumers broke 
the price ring in fertilizers, set up price-quality yardsticks 
on flour and feed milling, paint and grease products. 

Just four days before the Congress the first oil-well 
drilled for cooperators came in. New co-op gas stations 
will be able to sell a product cooperatively made from the 
Paleozoic Era to you. 


Milking the Public 


Airy Propucts Mixture (D.P.M. for short), a reconsti- 
Dintea milk so made that it could be whipped up to double 
volume at soda fountains, has been banned as an adulterated 
product in New York City. For this service to the buyers of 
milk, Consumers Union, the Milk Consumers Protective Com- 
mittee and the newspaper PM—each of whom helped to 
expose what the distributors were trying to put over (see Sep- 
tember Reports)—can feel justly proud. But the banishment 
of D.P.M. far from banished New York’s milk problems. 
The price of delivered milk has now gone up 34 cents a quart. 

The milk companies say the rise is due to the extra 20¢ a 
hundred-weight (48 quarts) they pay the farmer in November 
and December, two months of the year when milk production 
is below normal. Divide and you'll see that that comes out 
to something less than a half-cent a quart. What about the 
extra quarter of a cent? 

Borden’s and Sheffield, the dominant distributors, answer 
with an old alibi—increased labor costs. This time the alibi 
is so thin as to be transparent. It was the excuse used last 
year to justify a price increase and the milk companies are 
still operating under last year’s labor contracts. 
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WORST AD OF THE MONTH 


Macy’s says (in the small type underlined): “A leading uni- 
versity finds by test that a 3-oz. glass of vegetable juice can 
have the same vitamin A content as 10 pounds of beefsteak, 
and the vitamin C content of 2 to 3 quarts of milk.” What 
Macy's didn’t say: beefsteak is so low in vitamin A that it is 
usually not even listed in tables of vitamin A contents of foods; 
the vitamin C content of pasteurized milk is a negligible 50 
units or so per pint at the most and is often zero 


EVALUATION BY AN 
EXPERT 

me The inunda- 
tion of false attitudes 
let loose by advertis- 
ing in type, often 
spelled tripe, is only 
rivaled by similar advertising offenses with which the atmos- 
phere is blasted. Back of them argue a low, melancholy, 
moronic national state of mind which suggests that the 
esteemed Chief Executive should add to his cabinet a Chief 
Alienist to the nation which (if advertising is really accepted) 
is evidently in an advanced stage of dementia. . . . There 
is something effeminate and strained and high pitched 
about the 1940 advertising voice which makes one wonder 
how a wife or husband could live with a man or woman who 
writes or thinks that way. It arouses the grave suspicion that 
advertising is right—that all of us really are nuts... . If 
the customer to whom we advertise and the customer we meet 
when he comes in to buy are one and the same person, then 
either the way we talk to him in person or the way we talk in 
print is cuckoo. They can’t both be right because they are 
utterly different.”-—The late Theodore F. McManus, famed 
advertising agent, in PRINTER'S INK, 


Quote Without 


Comment 





MEALS vs. MUNITIONS 


“If we want to know just how important this [use of surplus 
food supplies| is, we can ask our local recruiting officers about 
the thousands of boys from relief and low-income families who 
are unable to qualify for military service because of health 
reasons. They’ve been living on an average of a nickel a meal 
at retail prices and many of them are physically unable to 
defend their country. By way of contrast, the army has a food 
allowance of 15¢ a meal a person at wholesale prices.”—Milo 
Perkins, Director of Marketing, U. S. Dep't of Agriculture; in 
a recent speech. 


CONFIDENCE IN BUYING 


“From time immemorial, until the last 75 or 100 years, it 
has been recognized as the business of government to establish 
and supervise the marketplace, to create the possibilities of 
honest contact commercially, to give the little man the same 
opportunity of trade contact with the market which the big man 
has. When that custom was established the community was the 
industrial organization and the individual was the industrial 
unit. . . . Now the field of production and the field of con- 
sumption have moved so far apart under the influence of cheap 
and rapid transportation that it is impossible for the small 
manufacturer to reach the market. He does not have the money 
to advertise in the general market. He cannot support a selling 
organization that can span the distance between seller and 
buyer. . . . What we need if we are going to preserve a democ- 
racy of opportunity in America is to have an intermediary 
agency of inspection and supervision that will give . . . confi- 
dence in buying.” —Representative Sumners of Texas, speaking 
in the House of Representatives. 





BUYING NUMBER & BUYING GUIDE 


This issue of the Reports runs to 40 pages, contains 13 product 
reports, and is the biggest issue ever published by CU. As 
announced last month, it is appearing at the end of November 
to give if maximum usefulness as a Christmas Buying Number. 

The regular December issue of the Reports is incorporated in 
the 1941 Buying Guide issue, which runs fo nearly 400 pages 
and is by for the biggest Buying Guide ever published by CU. 
It will be sent out about December 5. See back cover for details. 











TECHNICAL SECTION 


OF CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more 
than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, 
governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained 
on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 
trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- 
sons, or on a combination of these factors. Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as 
scientific data. For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on 
which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its 
evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


@ "Best Buys" should give greater return per dollar although some products rated “Also 
Acceptable” may be of higher quality. Except where otherwise noted, a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior quality or is considered to be poteatially harmful. 











More People Are Ice Skating 


. . « and so CU offers this report-with-ratings for skaters and skate 


givers. Notes on shoes and blades and what to look for in both 





A Note on This Report 


THE accompanying report is intended 

for beginners interested in skating 
for pleasure—it is not for professionals. 
Skaters interested in going in for pro- 
fessional figure-skating or racing will, of 
course, be interested in purchasing 
higher-priced — and probably custom- 
made — equipment, which CU has not 
tried to cover. The information given 
is, however, basic and sound for all skat- 
ing so far as if goes. The equipment 
roted should be adequate for the needs 
of all but the professional. 











CE SKATING on indoor rinks, outdoor 

lakes, ponds, park pools and flooded 
tennis courts is experiencing a boom 
second only to the boom in skiing. Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York City 
reports a 15-fold increase in skating 
audiences during the past few years. 
Skating movies and ice revues—demon- 
strating so well the rhythmic grace and 
beauty of movement associated with the 
sport—have contributed to the awaken- 
ing of popular interest. 

Some of the newcomers to this sport 
are perfectly happy just to skate—for 
better or for worse. Others want to con- 
centrate on the 40-odd “school figures” 
recommended for the routine of the 
figure skater, or gyrate for their own 
amazement. Whatever they do or what- 
ever they want to do, correct equipment 
is basic to their enjoyment. 
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The notes, comments and ratings that 
follow are based on the advice of a con- 
sultant who has made a special study 
of equipment; on hardness tests of 
blades; and on careful examinations of 
the skates and boots covered. No sep- 
arate skates were tested. Except for 
the most incidental use, separate skates 
cannot be recommended. The boot and 
the way the skate is attached to the 
boot are as important as the skate itself. 


BOOTS 


In order to withstand the severe strains 
imposed on them, skating shoes must 
have certain definite qualifications. First 
is fit. 

Try on the skating shoe before pur- 
chase, by all means. The toe should be 
roomy to avoid cramping, subsequent 
discomfort and freezing of the feet. The 
heel should fit as snugly as possible 
even with the laces undone. The rest 
of the shoe should fit like a glove. 

When fitting skating shoes, and 
when using them, wear only one 
pair of ordinary street-socks 
plus one pair of medium- 
weight wool socks. Heavy 
padding between the 
foot and the shoe 
prevents a proper 
fit and does not 
give the extra 
warmth that may 
be desired. In an 
effort to obtain a 






tight fit with extra-heavy socks, many a 
novice has laced his boots so tightly that 


the circulation stopped and his feet 
froze in spite of his “warm” padding. 

After fit comes support. Ordinary 
“pleasure” or “hockey” skates, fitted to 
the boot without a heel, have rather 
short uppers giving less ankle support 
than is desirable. The design of the 
boot, with blade attached in such a way 
as to keep the skater rather high above 
the ice, also makes this type difficult for 
the beginner. Most skating authorities 
agree that figure skates are best for the 
great majority of skaters, and especially 
for beginners. Figure-skating boots have 
heels about one inch in height, higher 
tops for adequate ankle support, and 
the method of attaching the blades to 
the boots keeps the skater low over 
the ice, affording him full control of 
the blades. 

Good figure-skating boots are well- 
lined with soft, smooth leather, or, in 
the medium- and low-price ranges, with 
cloth. Beware of shoes having pro- 
nounced seams or other rough spots in- 
side. 

A sign of poor construction is a strap 
over the instep. Designed to insure bet- 
ter fit, it actually impedes circulation 
and tires the arch of the foot. A properly 
made will fit snugly without a 
strap. d 

The tongue must be padded to prevent 
the lacing from printing designs on the 


shoe 


wearer's foot. Lamb’s wool is the best 
material for this purpose, although 
sponge rubber and felt (if thick and 


soft) are also acceptable. 
Don’t pay extra for rawhide laces. 


































They become unmanageable when cold 
and are usually irritating to the foot. 
Treated cloth laces are to be preferred 
even though they may last only a season. 
The sole of a well-made skating shoe 
must be strong in order to hold the 
blade securely. It should be of sewed 
leather at least one-quarter of an inch 
thick. Even in women’s boots, avoid 
shoes with soles less than 3/16 of an 
inch. While the best type of sole incor- 
porates an internal steel brace, this 
feature frequently must be skipped on 
the low- and medium-priced designs. 


BLADES 


The blades of skates variously de- 
scribed as pleasure, hockey, tubular, or 
tubular hockey skates are flat over their 
entire length with a slightly upcurved, 
smooth-edged toe. These skates are at- 
tached to skating boots without heels. 

The blades of figure skates may be 
distinguished by the following charac- 
teristics: a) they are slightly curved 
over their entire length; b) they have a 
saw-toothed toe for aid in executing 
skating figures; and c) their edges are 
sharp and _ hollow-ground lengthwise. 
The boot to which the blades are fas- 
tened has a heel, and the design of 
both boot and blade affords advantages 
in control and balance of special im- 
portance to the beginner. 

A properly sharpened figure skate— 
examine it before you buy it—will have 


no grinding marks across the blade, 
and only minute lines (if any) length- 
wise, resulting in a concave, highly pol- 
ished edge. 

If the metal of the blade is tempered 
correctly, and the edge protected by a 
guard when it’s not being used on the 
ice, resharpening need be done only 
once or twice a season. 


HARDNESS TESTS OF BLADES 


The quality of the metal in a skate 
blade cannot be determined by visual 
inspection. Many cheaper varieties are of 
low-grade steel, unevenly tempered if 
at all. Some are heat-treated carelessly, 
resulting in extreme brittleness in spots, 
and consequent danger of breaking. 
Common advertising terms such as “alloy 
steel,” “oil-tempered,” “special steel,” 
“diamond-tested,” are no guide to qual- 
ity. 

Any steel is an alloy; nearly any tem- 
pering process involves an oil quench; 
“special steel” might mean anything at 
all; while “diamond-tested” only im- 
plies hardness (hot butter could be “dia- 
mond-tested”!). The phrase refers to 
the “Rockwell” system of testing—a 
standard method of determining hard- 
ness by pressing a definitely shaped 
diamond point into a metal and accu- 
rately measuring the penetration. 

Convenient hardness units for the types 
of steel used in skates are found in the 
Rockwell “C” system. In order to obtain 














HARDNESS 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER PRICE — — 
OR DISTRIBUTOR ($) Max. Min. Average BLADE BOOT 
(In order of quality) 
CCM Winterclub (C.C.M., Inc., 

ER cdi mans se can kner 20.00 61 52 55 Excellent Very good 
SS OS a 15.50 59 48 52 Excellent Excellent 
Sears’ Cat. No.—1034 (Sears-Roe- 

buck; Nestor Johnson Mfg. Co., 

OS Ee ee, eer 9.64! 57 49 52 Excellent Very good 
Nestor Johnson (Nestor Johnson , 

Mfg. NE ge gary Re 2008 7.50 56 52 54 Good Good 
Sears’ Cat. No.—1027 (Nestor John- 

GEE «oo. cckeadbanee « 7.98' 59 55 56 Good Good 
Aristocrat (Alfred Johnson Skate 

Co., Chicago)... . .. ore ..- S850 & 46 50 Good Good 
Ward’s Cat. No.—6060 (Mont- 

Ward).... sige <I OS 9.95' 61 50 56 Excellent Good 
Sears’ t. No.—1062 (Canadian 

Of a eS 4.98' 58 57 58 Good Fair 
Alfred Johnson No. 86 (Alfred 

Johnson Skate Co.)............. 7.50 56 42 48 Good Good 
Ward's Cat. No.—6017............ 6.98' 55 38 48 Fair® Good 
Arco (Arco Tubular Skate Corp.)... 5.00 65 72 68 Poor Poor 
Union Hardware No. 3294 (Union 

STEM...  bdectnwidins >. 5.50 63 46 58 Very poor Very poor 
Union Hardware ‘“‘Tempered”’.... 6.50 63 29 49 Poor Fair 
Ward’s Cat. No.—6029 (Union 

MENS. sc 5ct ened bd o oe 4.98' 58 18 42 Very poor Very poor 

* Plus postage. 

* Cross-sharpened, but not deeply. Could be honed to correct edge in a few minutes. 
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THIS IS A TYPICAL FIGURE SKATE 


...and as such best suited for beginners, 

despite its name. Characteristics: heel, 

curved blade, saw-tooth toe. Advantages: 
better control and balance 


an idea of the relative hardness of 
typical skates, the brands rated were 
tested by this process. Readings were 
taken at 10 places along the blade 
length, at a distance of 1/32 inch from 
the edge. In each case, nickel or chro- 
mium was carefully removed, to pre- 
vent spurious readings. 


THE RATINGS 


The hardness readings given here are 
the two extremes and the average of 
the 10 readings per blade. Note the 
wide variation in some makes. Readings 
over 65 to 70 indicate a tendency to- 
wards brittleness, while blades reading 
under 50 are likely to be so soft as to 
require frequent sharpening. 

Listed in the table are blade and shoe 
comparisons—arranged in order of qual- 
ity without regard to price—of a num- 
ber of readily available skating out- 
fits in the $5 to $10 range. Two higher- 
priced models are included for those 
desiring to take up the sport seriously. 

In rating the samples, boots were 
counted down if the soles were thin 
or flimsy, if the leather was of poor 
quality, if an ankle strap was attached, 
or if the inside of the boot was rough 
or improperly lined. The blades were 
rated down if the hardness test showed 
them to be irregular, if they were 
warped or deeply scored by grinding, 
or if curvature was not a true radius 
of approximately 644 feet. 

Some of the skates tested were wom- 
en’s models, some were men’s; nearly 
all come in both. A few skates come 
only in full sizes, which is a disadvan- 
tage if you wear a half-size shoe. 


ACCESSORIES 


ANKLE SUPPORTS. Perhaps the common- 
est wail of the beginner concerns so- 
called weak ankles. His first impulse is 
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to use some form of ankle brace. Such 
braces are not only unsatisfactory but 
also entirely unnecessary. If shoes are 
properly chosen they fit so closely and 
comfortably that ankle wobbling and 
fatigue are almost impossible. 


SKATE GUARDS. These are usually of 
leather, rubber or wood, and their main 
purpose is tq protect the edges of the 
blades from becoming nicked or dulled. 

The choice of material depends upon 
the location of the ice most likely to be 
used. Outdoor skaters will appreciate 
wooden guards which are designed to 
permit easy walking from car to lake. 
Indoor skaters will prefer rubber pro- 
tectors, which may be folded easily and 
carried in a pocket. Leather guards pro- 
tect the edges satisfactorily but have 
neither of the above additional features. 


SHARPENING DEVICES. Sharpening of 
figure skates is best done by an expert, 
using a cylindrical oil stone to obtain the 
polished, concave edge. Never permit the 
use of any rapidly revolving emery or 
carborundum wheel, for this not only 
produces rough blades but also endan- 
gers the temper of the steel. 

If reasonably careful, the skater can 
do his own sharpening with a sharpener 
such as the Berghman sold by Sears’ 
and Ward’s. 

The narrow blades of hockey skates 
are sharpened by placing them in a 
fixture which holds them exactly paral- 
lel, and using a perfectly flat oil stone 
which bears on both blades at once. 
This method, called “honing,” results 
in very smooth, sharp blades, and is not 
too difficult for the average skater to use. 
Frequently, a half-dozen skaters may 
share the same honing outfit, thus reduc- 
ing costs. Caution: don’t economize on 
the oil stone; get the best available. 





FLEX-SEAL 


It’s mainly a matter of personal preference 
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Pressure Cookers 


The idea is old but the cookers pictured below are new— 
and attracting increasing interest. They are faster (with 
qualifications), save vitamins, and may improve flavor 


N ALMOST any good hardware or de- 

partment store you can get a heavy 
aluminum, 4-quart kettle for $4 to $5. 
The difference between such a kettle 
and one of the increasingly popular 
pressure cookers is that the latter has 
a more complicated construction of the 
lid to make possible an airtight fit, plus 
a small device to regulate and indicate 
pressure. And for this you pay well over 
100% extra: a heavy aluminum, 4-quart 
pressure cooker runs from $11 to $13. 

Why it costs that much is a question 
not answered by a look at the cooker 
itself. The extra fittings and the extra 
workmanship behind them obviously 
don’t mean 100% extra cost or anything 
like it. The most likely explanation is 
that pressure cookers are experiencing 
a fad, and price is being determined by 
what the traffic will bear. 

But pressure cooking is no new idea. 
It is, in fact, nearly 300 years old, and 
its role in both commercial and home 
canning is an old familiar one. What 
distinguishes the pressure cookers dealt 
with here is that they are sufficiently 
safe and convenient for day-to-day 
kitchen use, which the cookers used in 
canning are not. Because of their ad- 
vantages in certain kinds of cooking, 
their sales are growing. Because of the 
interest in them, and because miscon- 
ceptions about their uses are numerous, 
CU has bought and tested the leading 
brands. 


PRESTO 


At present the market seems to be 
spread-eagled by two types and four 
brands.’ One nationally advertised brand 
of each type was found, and each of 
these has a mail order twin, probably 
made by the same manufacturer. All 
operate on the same principle, which is 
the principle that the boiling point of 
water is raised under pressure. In the 
ordinary kettle, water temperature is 
limited to 212°—the normal boiling 
point—and the application of more heat 
simply boils off more water. With pres- 
sure cookers of the type tested, the 
boiling point is raised to 250° by the 
pressure of steam generated and held 
within the vessel. And cooking at 250° 
is several times faster than cooking at 
212°. 

The types covered by CU varied from 
each other mainly in the manner by 
which a tight seal between the lid and 
the kettle was effected. The lid of the 
Flex-Seal (and the Ward's) is flexible 
stainless steel, It fits inside the kettle 
and is snapped up against the rim 
when the kettle and cover handles are 
squeezed together. During cooking the 
pressure from within presses it tightly 
against the rim and makes an effective 
seal. In the Presto (and the Sears’) the 
airtight seal between kettle and cover 
is effected by a rubber gasket. 

The pressure regulators on both are 
much the same, consisting simply of a 
weight which rests on the steam vent 
in the cover. Pressure raises this weight 
to permit the escape of excess steam; 
an indicator tells when proper pressure 
has been reached, when heat should be 
reduced to a point just sufficient to 
maintain that pressure. In the cover of 
each is a rubber safety plug which will 
blow out should the steam vent become 
clogged. 


HERE appears to be no great hazard 
"ited in the use of either type 
providing the directions are carefully fol- 
lowed. There is danger of scalding if 





*A third type, apparently not yet of great 
consequence on the market, is the Master- 
Chef, marketed by the Health-Way Institute 
of La Grange, Ill. by mail order. CU's 
efforts to obtain this brand in time to include 
it in the tests were not successful. If pos- 
sible, it will be tested and reported on in an 
early issue. 
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the weight over the steam vent is re- 
moved before the pressure is down. It is 
possible, though not easy, and contrary 
to instructions, to remove the lid of the 
Presto while it is still under some pres- 
sure, in which case scalding liquid or 
steam may be thrown out. It is impos- 
sible to remove the lid of the Flex-Seal 
until pressure is down. The handle 
of the #lex-Seal is not too well insulated 
and there is danger of burns. 

For those persons to whom speed is 
important, the pressure cooker offers an 
advantage. The cooking period in most 
cases will be about one-third that re- 
quired in ordinary cooking. And a shorter 
cooking period also results in fuel sav- 
ings. Pressure cooking, however, is not 
so rapid as it might seem to be. 

Some vegetables, for instance, may 
require only one or two minutes at 15-lb. 


pressure. But the entire cooking period 


—which includes the time required to 
reach 15-lb. pressure and the time 
to reduce it to normal—may be several 
times that long. 

Cooking tests conducted in CU’s lab- 
oratories showed a slight superiority in 
the flavor of pressure-cooked vegetables. 
Furthermore, the natural color and ap- 
pearance of vegetables is preserved much 
better in the rapid cooking process. 
With meats the superiority of flavor was 
most marked. Cheap cuts of meat can 
be cooked to tenderness relatively 
quickly. 

Pressure cooking also has consider- 
able merit from the standpoint of vita- 
min preservation. Some vitamins are de- 
stroyed by prolonged heat; others are 
soluble in water and are usually lost in 
large part when the cooking water is 
thrown away. Since in pressure cooking 
only a small amount of water is needed 
to generate sufficient steam for cooking, 
most of these vitamins are preserved. 

Listings are in increasing order of 
price. The quality of all four brands is 
about the same, and choice will depend 
mainly on personal preference as to 
type of cover. 


Acceptable 


Sears’ Kook-Kwick (Sears-Roebuck). 2 qt. 
Cat. No.—5445, $7.25; 3 qt. Cat. No.—5446, 
$8.50 plus postage. No 4 qt. listed. Ap- 
pearance and operation same as Presto. 

Presto (National Pressure Cooker Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.). 2 qt. $9; 3 qt., $10.50; 
4 qt., $11.50. Not price-fixed and can be 
purchased in some places for less 

Ward’s (Montgomery Ward). 2 qt. Cat. 
No.—1315, $7.49; 4 qt. Cat. No.—1317, 
$11.49 plus postage. No. 3 qt. listed. Ap- 
pearance and operation same as Flex-Seal. 

Flex-Seal (Vischer Products Co., Chicago). 
1 qt., $6.95; 2 qt., $8.95; 3 qt., $10.95; 
4 qt., $12.95. 2 and 4 qt. sizes available in 
stainless steel at $3 extra. 
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CU tests bursting strength. Pressure is 
applied on fabric through a rubber dia- 
phragm. When fabric breaks, dial stops 


Plain knit fabrics may be satisfactory if 
strong. But once broken, they will run 
both up and down as stockings do 


Women’s Panties 


There's a vast confusion in price, quality and size standards 


and the confusion is reflected in the way in which most 


women buy the garments. Here are some clues to intelligent 
buying and ratings of close to 30 different brands 


RELIMINARY to making its tests of 
women’s panties, CU interviewed a 
number of women buyers. The chief 
discovery was that very few women 
set forth to make their purchase with 
any preconceived idea of what brand, 
style or construction they want. The 
accepted procedure seems to be that 
the consumer shops around and finally 
invests in whatever pair of pants hap- 
pens to strike her fancy at the moment. 
This not unusual, though hardly to be 
recommended, method of buying is 
peculiarly justified in the women’s pants 
market. That fact was amply revealed 
by CU’s tests, which disclosed confusion 
in price, quality and size standards. 
Pants of cotton, cotton-and-rayon, 
rayon’ and  rayon-and-silk materials, 
ranging in price from 10¢ to $1.95, were 
examined and tested by CU technicians 
—a total of 41 pairs in all. The first 
emphatic conclusion to be drawn from 
the findings was that prices asked for 
the various brands had little relationship 
to quality. Some 25¢ pants from the 
5-&-10 proved to offer at least as good 
service as 94¢ pairs of a highly “adver- 
tised brand at the Lingerie Shoppe. 
Getting down to sizes, CU found that 
about the only thing common to women’s 
pants was their lack of anything in 
common as concerned measurement 
standards. Three different systems of 
measurement were discovered, enough 
in themselves to create considerable con- 
fusion. But within each system the sizes 


marked on the garment seemed to have 
been frequently decided with no regard 
whatsoever for the actual measurements. 

Marked sizes are, therefore, a highly 
unreliable method of determining actual 
sizes, and probably will continue to be 
until government standards are estab- 
lished for measurements. The consum- 
er’s best bet meanwhile is to measure 
pants either by tape measure or by 
holding them up against the waist. 
One test should be met by all garments: 
the waist, regardless of the style of 
garment, should stretch easily to the 
wearer's hip measurement. 

If the pants fit, three factors will de- 
termine the wear you will get from 
them: closeness and type of knit; the 
kind of fiber used; and the general con- 
struction. 

Resistance to burst and abrasion are 
the first line of defense. And these 
qualities depend almost entirely on the 
tightness of the weave. In all cases a 
tight knit will outlast a fancy, loose 
knit. And the finer the yarn, the tighter 
the fabric can be knit. It follows, there- 
fore, that the tighter knits are found 
among the rayon or silk garments. Cot- 
ton partially makes up for this by its 
greater initial yarn strength. 

Regardless of the quality or material 
of the pants, all of them are susceptible 
in some degree to bursting and abra- 
sion. And once the yarn is broken, the 
way it will run becomes a matter of 
great importance to the wearer. 
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One-in, one-out rib knits look just the 


same on either side of the fabric. They 
will run in one direction only 





LAIN-KNIT garments have the unfor- 
| one habit of women’s hosiery, 
which is to run both up and down. 
Although a plain knit, if the origi- 
nal strength of the garment is high, 
will give satisfactory wear, it is the 
least desirable of all the types of knits. 

The one-in, one-out rib knit, in which 
both sides of the material look exactly 
alike, will run in one direction only—a 
definite improvement on the plain-knit 
garments. The same thing is true of the 
simple warp knits. Most desirable of 
all types of construction, however, is 
the tricot or multiple-type knit, which 
will not run at all. This knit can be 
identified from the fact that the ribs at 
the back run at a right angle to the 
ribs on the face. 

All women’s pants have elastic in the 
waist; some have elastic in the leg 
opening. Look at it before you buy. Elas- 
tic may be sewn to the material, placed 
within a hem running either all around 
or half way around the waist, or knit 
directly into the material. In all cases, 
except where the elastic is knitted into 
the fabric, the stitches should be such 
that they do not tear when the waist 
is stretched to its fullest capacity. 

The crotch of the garment is another 
vulnerable spot for wear. Examine it 
carefully for a double thickness of ma- 
terial, or a single thickness that is 
heavier than the rest of the garment. 

Rayon pants will lose from 30% to 
50% of their strength when wet; there- 
fore they must be washed very care- 
fully. They should not be twisted while 
wet and they should be dried flat. 
Pants made of acetate rayon should be 
carefully ironed with a warm—not hot 
—iron when the material is dry. 

The brands listed here were rated 
on the basis of bursting strength, shrink- 
age, general inspection and wale and 
course count. The wale count is the 
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Tricot knit fabrics will not run. They can 
be identified by the back ribs running at 
right angles to the front ribs 


number of loops going across the mate- 
rial; the course count is the number 
of loops running up and down. 


COTTON AND 
COTTON-&-RAYON 








Best Buys 


Vanity Fair Toddys (Vanity Fair Silk Mills, 
Reading, Pa.). 59¢. Cotton with viscose 
rayon crotch. Elastic sewn to waist. Ran 
in one direction. 

Ward’s Panty Cat. No.—892 (Montgomery 
Ward). 44¢ plus postage. Cotton with vis- 
cose rayon decorative stripe. Elastic in- 
serted in full waist hem. Ran in one 
direction. 

F. & W. Grand (F. & W. Grand Stores). 
25¢. Cotton rib knit. Elastic sewn to waist. 
Ran in one direction. 


W. T. Grant (W. T. Grant Stores). 20¢. 
Cotton. Elastic sewn into full waist hem. 
Ran in both directions. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Princess May Interknit (Augusta Knitting 
Corp., Utica, N. Y.). 75¢. Cotton. Elastic 
sewn to waist. Ran in both directions. 


Munsingwear (Munsingwear Corp., Minne- 
apolis). 59¢. Cotton and delustered vis- 
cose rayon. Elastic knit into waist. Ran 
in one direction. 

Pilgrim Flatter Ees Cat. No.—8695 (Sears- 
Roebuck). 23¢ plus postage. Cotton. 
Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in both direc- 
tions. 

Van Raalte Coolie Wyns (Van Raalte Co., 
NYC). 60¢. Cotton and delustered viscose 
rayon. Elastic knit into waist. Ran in 
one direction. 

Luxette (Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwau- 
kee). 35¢. Cotton. Elastic sewn to waist. 
Ran in both directions. 


$1.50. 


Ran in 


Vassarette (Vassar Co., Chicago). 
Cotton. Elastic knit into waist. 
one direction. 

F. & W. Grand Briefs (F. & W. Grand 
Stores). 10¢. Cotton. Elastic sewn to 
waist. Ran in one direction. 

Carter (Wm. Carter Co., Springfield, Mass.) . 
50¢. Cotton and viscose rayon. Elastic 
sewn to waist. Garment ran in both direc- 
tions. 





ALL RAYON 





Best Buys 


Run Resist (sold by S. H. Kress Stores). 
25¢. Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic 
sewn to waist. Ran in one direction. Price 
makes it a “Best Buy.” 

Blossom (F. W. Woolworth Stores). 
Delustered acetate and acetate 
Elastic sewn to waist. Runproof. 

Scamp (J. J. Newberry Stores). 25¢. De- 
lustered viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to 
waist. Ran in one direction. 

Penney’s Own (J. C. Penney Stores). 25¢. 
Delustered acetate and acetate rayon. 
Elastic sewn to waist. Runproof. 

Flawless (S. H. Kress Stores). 25¢. De- 
lustered viscose rayon. Elastic crimped 
into entire waist. Ran in both directions. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


35¢. 


rayon. 


Ward’s Run Proof Panties Cat. No.—846 
(Montgomery Ward). 59¢ plus postage. 
Viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. 
Runproof. 


Briefs (sold by J. C. Penney Stores). 49¢. . 
Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to 
waist. Runproof. 


Nu-Eve (Laskin Bros., Philadelphia). 94¢. 
Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to 
waist. Ran in one direction . 


Munsingwear Du Pont Rayon (Munsing- 
wear Corp., Minneapolis). 74¢. Delustered 
viscose rayon. Elastic crimped into one 
half of waist. Runproof. 


Vanity Fair Tasket (Vanity Fair Silk Mills, 
Reading, Pa.). $1. Viscose rayon. Elastic 
sewn to waist. Runproof. 


Kayser 7736 (Kayser’s Stores). $1. De- 
lustered viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to 
waist. Runproof. 


Fruit of the Loom Pico Etta (Fruit of the 
Loom, Inc., Providence, R. 1.). 25¢. Vis- 
cose and delustered viscose rayon. Elastic 
crimped into one half of waist. Waist 
stitching tore when stretched. Ran in one 
direction. 


Blue Swan (Bell Knitting Corp., Sayre, 


Pa.). 69¢. Viscose and delustered viscose 
rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Ran in one 
direction. 

Munsingwear Briefs. 69¢. Delustered 


viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Run- 
proof. 
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Ward's Van Arden Cat. No.—786. 23¢ plus 
postage. Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic 
crimped into one half of waist. Waist 
stitches tore when stretched, Ran in one 
direction. 

Vassarette (Vassar Co., Chicago). $1.95. 
Bemberg rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Ran 
in one direction, 

Luxite Spun Lo (Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Reading, Pa.). 55¢. Delustered viscose 
rayon. Elastic crimped into one half of 
waist. Ran in both directions. 

McCrory Run Resist (McCrory Stores). 
25¢. Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic 
crimped into one half of waist. Waist 
stitching tore when stretched, Ran in one 
direction, 

Sears’ Rosetex Best Band Leg Panties Cat. 
No.—2780 (Sears-Roebuck). 49¢ plus 
postage. Acetate rayon. Elastic sewn into 
one half of waist. Waist stitches tore when 
stretched. Runproof. 

Lovlee (W. T. Grant Stores). 39¢. De- 
lustered viscose rayon. Elastic crimped 
into one half of waist. Waist stitching tore 
when stretched. Ran in both directions. 

Fruit of the Loom Hi-Bac. 39¢. Delustered 
viscose rayon. Elastic crimped into one 
half of waist. Waist stitching tore when 
stretched. Ran in both directions. 

Accordion Puffs (S. S. Kresge Stores) . 25¢. 
Viscose rayon. Elastic sewn to waist. Ran 
in one direction. 

Kresge (S. S. Kresge Stores). 25¢. De- 
lustered viscose rayon. Elastic inserted in 
entire hem. Ran in one direction. 

Sears’ Panties Cat. No.—2693. 19¢ plus 
postage. Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic 
inserted in entire waist. Waist stitching 
tore when stretched. Ran in both direc- 
tions. 

Sears’ Rosetex Money Saver Band Leg 
Panties Cat. No.—2607. 23¢ plus postage. 
Delustered viscose rayon. Elastic crimped 
into one half of waist. Waist stitching 
tore when stretched. Ran in both direc- 
tions. 





RAYON AND SILK 
Best Buy 


Ward’s Cuff Panty Cat. No. —4012 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). 79¢ plus postage. De- 
lustered viscose rayon and silk. Elastic 
sewn to waist. Material was runproof but 
knit slipped slightly. 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Luxite Fil D’Or (Holeproof Hosiery Co., 
Milwaukee). 95¢. Delustered viscose 
rayon and silk. Elastic crimped into one 
half of waist. Runproof. 

Kayser’s 5006 (Kayser Stores). $1.25. De- 
lustered viscose rayon and silk. Elastic 
sewn to waist. Runproof material but knit 
slipped slightly. 

Van Raalte V-R Tex (Van Raalte Co., 
NYC.). $1. Delustered viscose rayon and 
silk. Elastic sewn to waist. Runproof 
material but knit slipped slightly. 
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Bicycles & Velocipedes 


The "Best Buy" bikes and trikes are not the highest priced. Here are 


some notes on useful and useless features, good and bad design. 


With ratings of leading makes and recommendations of major parts 


His Christmas, and again next 

Spring, thousands of youngsters will 
get bicycles. And the enjoyment and ser- 
vice received from them will reflect in 
large part not the money spent, but the 
thought and information behind their 
selection. For “Best Buy” bicycles are 
definitely not the highest priced. 

This report cannot deal with personal 
style preferences. It is intended, how- 
ever, to point out what is useful and 
what is not useful on a bicycle, what 
is good and what is bad in bicycle de- 
sign. 

Since children are the chief bicycle 
users, the manner in which the average 
child handles a bicycle is reflected in 
the ratings. And since many children and 
their fathers do their own repairing, 
the ratings likewise take into consid- 
eration the ease with which repairs can 
be made and replacement parts obtained. 


GRADES. All major manufacturers now 
offer three grades of bicycles: de luxe, 
medium and competitive. The de luxe 
grade is usually the poorest buy. It’s 
loaded down with such eye-filling gad- 
gets as speedometers, twin headlights 
and electric horns which send up not 
only the price but the weight. Each 
year, too many parents give 75-pound 
boys and girls 50-pound bikes. 


The medium grade is the “Best Buy.” 
It’s usually not “streamlined,” can be 
bought without unneeded accessories, 
and will give a longer, smoother, more 
trouble-free ride than the other grades. 

The competitive grade has one main 
purpose—to meet the price competition 
of other manufacturers. To do this, the 
cheapest available materials are used. 
The frame is usually the same as on 
the medium grade. But almost every 
other part, from handle bars to tires, is 
of lower quality and may give trouble. 


LIGHTWEIGHTS. Nearly all manufac- 
turers offer a lightweight model. Since 
the emphasis is on lightness, no attempt 
is made to load it with gadgets. Light- 
weight bikes have a simple diamond 
frame, thin tires and tubes. The reduc- 
tion of rolling resistance through the 
use of thinner tires and the elimination 
of all useless weight brings about a 
much easier ride. 

For adults and for those rare chil- 
dren who take care of their bikes, the 
lightweights are ideal. For the average 
boy they are too delicate a mechanism. 
This applies especially to the wheels. 
Tires, rims and spokes are slighter and 
more finely adjusted than on a stand- 
ard-model bicycle. But lots of boys get 
lots of fun from riding their bicycles 
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LIGHTWEIGHT: “For the average boy they are too delicate an instrument” 
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fast and rough. Jumping curbs, hur- 
dling ditches and speeding over bumpy 
surfaces is part of the joy of cycling to 
them. And a lightweight bicycle would 
soon collapse under such treatment. 


FRAMES. A streamlined automobile body 
has some actual use (though not much) 
in cutting down wind resistance. A 
“streamlined” bicycle is an absurdity, 
because the basic design of a bicycle is 
naturally streamlined. Practically all the 
wind resistance is offered by the rider. 

“Streamlining” the frame consists in 
curving the tubular steel in the under- 
carriage along fast-looking lines, and 
sloping the upper bars back and down 
in a sweeping descent. These curved 
lines weaken the construction. For the 
utmost in endurance, choose the old 
straight bar or diamond frame bicycle, 
or as close a replica as you can find. 

There are two main styles of frame 
construction: single bar and double bar. 
For ordinary use the single bar, lower 
in price and lighter, should be satisfac- 
tory. But since most children give a 
bike hard use and often ride a passen- 
ger, the double-bar construction may be 
preferable for them. 

Mainly a novelty is “knee action” on 
the front wheel. The small amount of 
jarring transmitted by the front wheel 
is not ordinarily annoying, and so in 
most cases this expensive feature is not 
necessary. However, for those who want 
it, the Stewart-Warner “floating hub” 
may be recommended as perhaps the 
best knee action yet developed. 


PARTS 


As a rule, everything but the frame, 
fork and propeliing mechanism are pur- 
chased by the bicycle manufacturer from 
special parts makers. In many cases 
the dealer himself has the privilege of 
specifying a number of items of equip- 
ment on the vehicle he orders. There- 
fore it is to the advantage of the buyer 
to know what makes of parts are best. 
If the dealer does not have a bicycle 
with parts you want, it’s usually pos- 
sible for him to order one with the de- 
sired equipment. 


HANDLE BARS. To some extent, width 
and shape of handle bars are a matter 
of personal preference. But very wide 
handle bars are hard to use in traffic; 
underslung or racing-type bars promote 
poor posture. 

One of the best handle bars is the one 
brought out by Torrington a few years 
ago. It’s extra large in the center, taper- 
ing back to the usual size at the ends. 
This eliminates the bushing welded in 
the center of the usual type of handle 
bar, which may break loose and let the 
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DE LUXE: “700 many parents give 75-pound boys and girls 50-pound” bicycles” 


bars move up and down. The same com- 
pany also has placed an excellent stem 
(the part which holds the handle bars) 
on the market. It is called the Model R 
Bevelok, is made of good spring steel 
and should last as long as the bicycle. 
Get it, if you can, when purchasing a 
new bicycle. 

Japanese handle bars should not be 
bought; the tubing is very apt to split 
in a short time. 

The best handle-bar grips are the 
plain ribbed variety. Those with inden- 
tations for the fingers almost always 
break off at the ends. 


BRAKES. On almost all new bicycles, the 
dealer can obtain any brake you specify. 
The best rear-wheel brake now offered is 
the Morrow, manufactured by the Ben- 
dix Corp. It coasts freely and stops re- 
liably. On the same principle, but not 
quite as good, is the Musselman (also 
sold as Elgin). The New Departure has 
gone down in quality in the past few 
years, in the opinion of CU’s consultant. 
The driving clutches may begin to stick 
after a few weeks, Failure of the trans- 
fer spring between the clutch and the 
clutch sleeve is frequent, and such failure 
is extremely dangerous in traffic, since 
braking power is lost unexpectedly. 

For ordinary riding, two- or three- 
speed gears are probably of little value. 
For riding in hilly country they do have 
definite advantages. Two outstanding 
brakes with multiple speeds (both im- 
ported) are: Sturmey-Archer Model 
KBC at $12.75 (three speeds) and 
Witmy (two speeds) at $6.35. 

Front-wheel brakes, less common on 
the American market than the European, 
are either hub type or hand-operated 


on the rim. Of the front-wheel hub 
brakes, New Departure is the best. It 
does, however, make pedaling more diffi- 
cult. The hand-operated rim brakes are 
considered more satisfactory, but one 
serious objection to them is that the 
braking power is unreliable in wet 
weather when the rims and brake blocks 
become wet and slippery. Arnold 
Schwinn & Co. is now manufacturing 
front- and rear-wheel hand-operated 
brakes which compare favorably with 
imported models. 

Contrary to popular opinion, front- 
wheel brakes do not increase the possi- 
bility of spills and skids, and the extra 
stopping ability they give may often pre- 
vent accidents. For most dependable 
braking, a Morrow rear-wheel brake 


supplemented by a front-wheel rim 
brake is advisable. 
WHEELS. For balloon tires, get the 


beaded-edge balloon rim. The Lobdell 
rim of this type is one of the best. For 
single-tube, high-pressure tires, get 
armored wood or steel cement-type rims. 

Torrington spokes are preferable. 
New Departure Model “W” is the best 
front hub and is standard on most 
models, 


TIRES AND TUBES. The balloon tire 
gives a softer, smoother ride than the 
high-pressure, single tube but its in- 
creased size creates increased rolling 
resistance which to many people out- 
weighs its advantages. The choice is 
a matter of personal preference. If you 
prefer balloon tires, be sure to get 
those with both tire and inner tube. 
They wear better and are easier to re- 
pair than the single-tube type. The 
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Goodyear tube and casing balloon at 
about $2 is the best buy in this class. 
Of the high-pressure, single-tube type, 
Victor is considered one of the best. 
Other good makes are Goodyear, Fisk 
and Vitalac. 


PEDALS. Torrington is the most satis- 
factory pedal of the American-made 
makes. 


SADDLES. There are four major saddle 
manufacturers—Mesinger, Troxel, Per- 
sons-Majestic and Lobdell. Persons 
Majestic models are good but priced 
too high. Lobdell puts out a line of 
saddles of fairly good quality, reason- 
ably priced at about $1.50. The Me- 
singer, once considered best, appears to 
have deteriorated; the leather tends to 
crack after a few months’ wear. The 
Troxel saddle is the cheapest of all, 
with a top of imitation leather which 
soon peels. Molded rubber-top saddles 
are low priced and satisfactory for veloc- 
ipedes and sidewalk bikes. 

Arnold Schwinn & Co, makes a high- 
priced ($6.50) saddle with springs in 
the seat post, which affords a smoother 
ride, 


SIDEWALK BIKES 


These are good bicycles for teaching 
a child to ride with a minimum of 
danger. If learning is the purpose, a 
girl's model is preferable, because it 
has no bar across the top and is easier 
to dismount. Bikes of this type should 
have a double bar. The Rollfast com- 
pany makes an excellent, but high- 
priced, sidewalk model. Since this type 
of bike is used only a short time, it migh 
be sensible to buy a used one. 


PRICES 


In most cases the prices of the bicycles 
listed are not given. They range from 
$25 to $50. Prices for a given model 
depend to a large extent on special 
style features and accessories. Each 
of the manufacturers puts out bicycles 
under numerous brand names. If the 
name of the manufacturer is not on the 
bicycle, you should be able to obtain 
the name from the dealer. 


VELOCIPEDES 


Ss witH bicycles, the velocipede in 
A its simplest form is the best buy. 
Streamlining on velocipedes is even 
more ludicrous than on bicycles. The 
results of streamlining have been weak 
construction and improper and imprac- 
tical design. 

The old tubular frame still represents 
the sturdiest construction. Single-bar 
construction is strong enough, Ball-bear- 
ing wheels with adjustable spokes and 
solid-rubber tires are best. The sturdy 
appearance of balloon tires and heavy 
spokes and hubs is misleading. If 
spokes are heavy they are likely to be 
welded and likely to break loose in time, 
making replacement of the whole wheel 
necessary. Adjustable spokes are re- 
placeable. Pneumatic tires add nothing, 
are subject to puncture and wear out 
quicker than the cheaper solid-rubber 
tires, 

Remember that a child grows fast 
and that a good velocipede will last 
many years. Buy as large a model as 
the child can handle. Pedal blocks may 
be used to raise the height of the pedals 
and they can be removed later as the 
child grows. 
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MEDIUM GRADE: “. . . will give a longer, smoother, more trouble-free ride” 
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BICYCLES 
Best Buy 


Arnold Schwinn Model BA67 (Arnold 
Schwinn & Co., Chicago). About $29.50. 
Considered the “Best Buy” of the models 
sold by this company. Plain, double-bar 
construction with truss-rod front fork. 
Basically, this maker’s bicycles are well 
and durably constructed and sell for a 
reasonable price. But the company goes 
in for many innovations, most of which 
are useless, A choice of tires and brakes 
is offered. If the saddle or handle bars do 
not suit you, ask the dealer to change them. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of value) 


Bike-Lok (Manton-Smith Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago). $27.50. A well-constructed bicycle 
at a reasonable price. Almost equal in 
quality to the Arnold Schwinn but slightly 
lower in price. 


Iver-Johnson (Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass.). Model 86H, 
single-bar, sells for $35. The best of the 
American-made bicycles, but expensive. 


Columbia (Westfield Mfg. Co., Westfield, 
Mass.). General construction equal to that 
of the Arnold Schwinn, but higher priced. 
Equipped with special front hub, fork, and 
fork parts which are hard to obtain for 
replacements in some localities. 


Roadmaster (Cleveland Welding Co., Cleve- 
land). Emphasis on style features. Con- 
struction improved in recent years, Parts 
not readily available from dealers in some 
areas. 

Hawthorne (distrib., Montgomery Ward). 
Practically identical to the Rollfast (be- 
low) but lower priced. “Duralium” models 
similar to Silver King listed below and get 
the same rating. 


Huffman (Huffman Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio). Not so well constructed as the 
Arnold Schwinn, but satisfactory. Finish 
does not stand up well. Avoid models with 
“Twin-Flex” spring-suspended frame. 

Rolifast (Excelsior Mfg. Co., Michigan 
City, Ind.). Comes in many styles and 
sizes. Equipped with Troxel imitation- 
leather saddles. Finish relatively poor. 


Shelby (Shelby Cycle Co., Shelby, Ohio). 
Frame of relatively poorer construction 
than frames of bicycles listed above. 


Elgin (distrib., Sears-Roebuck). Similar to 
the Columbia but the quality of some parts 
and the finish vary. 

Colson Flyer (Colson Co., Elyria, Ohio). 
Frame construction skimped and front 
forks very weak. Soft crank. Parts difficult 
to obtain in some localities. 

Mercury (Murray-Ohio Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land). Relatively poor frame construction 
and finish. Tendency for parts to loosen 
up and rattle after a short time. 

Evinrude Streamflow (Evinrude Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee). A smooth-riding bike when 
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new but some models loosened up and 
rattled badly. Saddle weak in its con- 
struction. 


Silver King (Monark Silver King, Inc., 
Chicago). Had an all-aluminum pressed 
frame, a poor substitute for welded con- 
struction. Will not stand rough usage. 
Most models use Troxel saddles. Fork 
stem poorly constructed. Parts difficult to 
obtain. 


Not Acceptable 


Steelcraft (Spiegel Bros. Corp.). Con- 
structed almost entirely of Japanese parts 
of uniformly poor quality. Brake driving 
gear especially poor. Weak frame and 
crank of soft material. Finish unsatis- 
factory. 

Samson (Oppelman, Inc.). Comments under 
Steelcraft apply. 





VELOCIPEDES 


Only the outstanding manufacturers are 
represented in the ratings which follow. Rat- 
ings are the same as those given in the May 
1938 issue of the Reports. In the opinion of 
consultants there has been no change in the 
field sufficient to warrant a change in the 
ratings. 





Best Buy 


Rollifast No. 195 (Excelsior Mfg. Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind.). $10 to $15, according to 
size. Frame and fork constructed of 1” 
tubular steel. Rigid front guard, ball-bear- 
ing pedals and wheels, adjustable spokes. 
Equipped with 14%” solid-rubber tires. 
Extra high adjustable handle bars and 
adjustable seat. 


(In estimated order of value) 


Iver-Johnson (Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass.). By far the best- 
made tricycle, but prices high. Very dur- 
able construction. 

Columbia (Westfield Mfg. Co., Westfield, 
Mass.). Construction satisfactory. 

Pierce (Emblem Mfg. Co., Angola, N. Y.). 
Good frame construction. 

Fairy (Colson Co., Elyria, Ohio). Good 
tubular frame construction. Bearings rela- 
tively poor. 

Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Quality variable. Frame construction rela- 
tively poor. Weak wheel cones. 

Pioneer (Gendron Wheel Co., Toledo). 
Quality variable. Weak front fork. 

Steel Craft (Murray-Ohio Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land). Quality not uniform. Weak wheels 
on tubular bicycles but if handled carefully 
should last a fair length of time. 

Silver King (Monark Silver King, Inc., 
Chicago). Construction design excellent, 
but frame and fork very soft. 
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18 Electric 
Shavers 


The privilege of exchange is im- 
portant when you buy a shaver. 
Old and new test findings are 
summarized in the ratings here 


CO’ ALL the electric shavers sold dur- 
ing the year, one-half are sold 
during the Christmas shopping period. 
To guide Christmas shoppers, CU here 
reports the results of tests just com- 
pleted on several new models, and sum- 
marizes test findings on models still 
current which appeared in the Decem- 
ber 1939, February 1940 and June 1940 
issues of the Reports. 

In general, if you are satisfied with 
wet shaving, electric shaving may be no 
blessing. If, however, wet shaving causes 
cuts and irritation, give the electric 
shaver a try. 

Even though you imagine your face 
unsuitable to dry shaving, it is entirely 
possible that some electric shaver may 
give results comparable to wet shaving 
in less time and with more convenience. 
The use tests performed by CU show 
that results depend largely upon a 
happy matching of a particular shaver 
to a particular beard. 

New tests for this report were made 
on five shavers: Knapp (a-c model), 
Schick Flyer, Remington Triple-Header, 
Williams Roto-Shaver and Sunbeam 
(a-c model). The first three are new 
models issued since CU’s last report; 
the other two are models that made out 
well in previous ratings and were in- 


_cluded for purposes of comparison. 


A squad of 15 men chosen at random 
participated in the use tests of these 
shavers under the direction of a techni- 
cian. The following points were noted: 
closeness of shave, time required, pulling, 
pain, ease of removing individual long 
hairs, ease of handling, presence of after- 
burn. After-burn, it might be noted, is a 
feeling of irritation which persists for 
some time after shaving. It usually dis- 
appears upon use of some after-shave 
lotion such as witch hazel. 

In addition to the use tests each 
shaver was critically inspected for 
soundness of construction and was given 
an electric leakage test to determine its 
safety from shock. The five shavers 
tested were perfect in both respects. 





A note on labor conditions in the electric 
shaver industry appears on page 36. 


SCHICK FLYER (2M HEAD): The shave 


squad found it clean but not so close 


ast ae er ae meena 


REMINGTON TRIPLE HEAD: No user 


was negative; but some preferred others 


A ROTO-SHAVER & SHAVEMASTER W 
Users found both fast, close, possibly painful 








Upon completion of the initial use 
tests, each shaver was given an acceler- 
ated life test under controlled condi- 
tions, during which it was regularly in- 
spected and checked for possible loss 
of shaving ability. 

The ratings of shavers other than 
the five just tested are carried over from 
the issues of the Reports referred to 
inasmuch as no changes in design have 
been made in them since they were first 
reported on. 

In electric shavers, more so than in 
most other merchandise, quality is mark- 
edly determined by individual reaction. 
As an example, the Roto-Shaver was 
liked best by a third of the shave squad 
and was not liked at all by another third 
of the squad. 

The best general counsel that CU 
can give is to pick your shaver dfter 
careful consideration of the descriptive 
ratings below and then try to get it on 
trial. If you give a shaver as a present, 
try to buy it from a store where differ- 
ent brands are available and with the 
privilege of exchange. 

The only shaver that did not receive 
any significant negative rating from any 
user was the Remington Triple-Header; 
however, a majority of users preferred 
other shavers or considered some other 
equally good. No electric shaver tested 
received a perfect record with respect 
to after-burn. Three persons could not 
use any of the shavers with any satisfac- 
tion. 

In the ratings below, all shavers are 
ac-de (except where noted) and cause 


radio static. The a-c models do not 
interfere with radio reception. A user 
of the slotted-head shavers (Schick, 


Gem-lectric and Knapp) may require a 
period of time for learning the proper 
technique of use. 


Best Buys 


Rand Close-Shaver Model C, No. 40 (Gen- 
eral Shaver Div., Remington Rand, 
Dridgeport, Conn.). $7.50, list. Sold by 
the Burstein-Applebee Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. by mail as their Cat. No. H-660 at 
$4.88. A-c only. Easy to use. Unusually 
quiet. Flimsy plastic case cracked during 
1939 test; cost of replacing case, $3.50. 


Sunbeam Shavemaster Model M-60 (Chi- 
cago Flexible Shaft Co., Chicago). $7.50, 
list. A-c only. One of the fastest and 
closest shavers tested but caused bad pin- 
prick sensation to some users. Used same 
head as larger Shavemaster (below) but 
cutter moved faster, reducing pulling and 
irritation. Hard to remove long hairs and 
impossible to trim hair. Extreme vibration 
and noise in operation. Also available in 
Model M-50 for 50-cycle a-c current. 

* For full details on the older models, 
members should consuk the issues referred 
to. Only the most essential data is included 
in the ratings of these models below. 
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Also Acceptable 


(In order of shaving ability) 


Williams Roto-Shaver Model A (J. B. Wil- 
liams Co., Glastonbury, Conn.). $13.75, 
list. One of the fastest and closest shavers 
tested but caused strong pin-prick sensa- 
tion to some users. Very quiet. Some 
users expressed dislike for round shape of 
head. Extra head supplied with shaver 
useful for removing long hairs under neck, 
for trimming mustache, or for feminine 
use. During 1939 tests, wear in equivalent 
of 2% years’ use necessitated repairs 
costing $1. In new tests, no trouble was 
experienced during equivalent of more 
than three years’ run. 


Remington Triple-Header Model No. 77 
(General Shaver). $17.50, list. Sold by 
Burstein-Applebee Co. as their Cat. No. 
H-658 for $11.38. Two identical shaving 
heads (similar to those used on other 
Remington and Rand models) placed par- 
allel plus extra hair-trimming head excel- 
lent for its purpose. Judged by all users 
to be either best or a close second-best. 
Little or no after-burn. Very noisy. Used 
same motor as Remington Close-Shaver, 
Model E, No. 27, but, because of the 
extra shaving heads, motor heated up more 
quickly and repairs of moving parts may 
be required more frequently. Moving parts 
should be carefully oiled once a month. 
Care should be taken not to interchange 
position or parts of the heads. No protec- 
tive cover provided for the cutting heads, 
and the delicate third head especially 
should have one. Sample failed in 1940 
tests (broken contact arm) during equiva- 
lent of five months of use. Repair cost 
$1.50. Driving fork wore out in equivalent 
of three years’ use. Instructions for use 
accompanying the purchased sample were 
inadequate. Manufacturer informs CU 
that the third head should receive two 
drops of oil every week. 


Remington Dual Shaver. $15.75, list. Sold 
by Burstein-Applebee Co. as their Cat. No. 
H-656 for $10.24. Same as Remington 
Triple-Header above, but does not have the 
extra trimming head. 


Remington Speedak Model A, No. 80. $10, 
list. A-c only. Same construction as Rand 
Model No. 40 above, but more compact. 

" Used same head and gave same shave. 


Remington Close-Shaver Model E, No. 27. 
$14.75, list. Head same as on other 
Remington and Rand shavers and gave 
same shave as the single-headers. Not 
worth price unless shaver must be used 
on direct current. A discontinued model, 
still available in stores, Current Model 28 
(Burgundy) at $12.75, list, believed to be 
the equivalent except for colar and pouch. 

Knapp “Natural Angle” Model No. 10-8 
(Knapp Monarch Co., St. Louis). $10, 
list. Fast, close shave, about equivalent 
to Rand Close-Shaver or Remington single- 
head models. Some users complained of 
irritation. 

Schick Flyer Cat. No.—160 (Schick Dry 
Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Conn.). $12.50, list. 
With built-in Whisk-it holders for shavings 
and with new 2M “Hollow Ground” head. 
Excellent for trimming hair and long hairs 


of the beard. No pin-prick sensation with 
any user, but some experienced after-burn 
effect. Gave clean shave, but in no case 
so close as with the preceding shavers. 
Schick also makes the Schick Colonel 240 
with the 2M head and Whisk-its at $15, 
list. This model not tested since it does 
not significantly differ from the Flyer and 


is not considered worth the additional 
charge. 
Schick Captain. $9.95, list, including 


Whisk-its. Supplied as No. 107 with head 
No. 7 for ordinary beards and as No. 110 
with head No. 10 for coarse beards. Do 
not change to No. 10 unless, after reason- 
able trial, it is found impossible to shave 
with No. 7. 

Schick Colonel. $15, list. Discontinued. 
Used same heads as Captain and gave 
same shave. Almost identical to Captain. 
Not worth higher price. This or similar 
1939 Schick is sold by Montgomery Ward at 
$7.95, postpaid, Christmas Cat. No.—3573 
(No. 7 head) and Cat. No.—3577 (No. 10 
head). Factory-reconditioned models sold 
by Sears-Roebuck at $6.95 as their Cat. 
No.—6404 with No. 7 head and Cat. No.— 
6405 with No. 10 head. 


Sunbeam Shavemaster Model R. $15, list. 
Had same head as Model M, but gave 
more irritating shave and clumsier to use. 
On alternating current cutter vibrated at 
a slower speed than the cutter on the 
smaller model. Motor ran faster on direct 
current with corresponding reduction in 
irritation. Relatively quiet. Also available 
as Model RG in a special gift case at 
$15.75, list. 


Gillette Model H (Gillette Safety Razor 
Co., Boston). $10, list. A-c only. Fair to 
good shaves (depending on beard) but 


slow. Same head as on larger Gillette 
Model G. 


Gillette Model G. $15, list. Used same head 
as Gillette Model H and gave same shave. 
Harder to use because of clumsier shape, 
greater size and weight, and “goose-neck” 
angle of cutting head. 

Gem-lectric (American Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn). $12.50, list. Only fair shave, 
slow, with some irritation. 

Gem-lectric Face-lite. $15.75, list. 1940 
models currently sold by Schulte Cigar 
Stores for $4.95. Same as shaver above 


except that a small electric light has been 
added. 


Knapp “Natural Angle” Model 5-0. $5, list. 
A-c only. Light weight. Because of special 
bent shape, some users found it very 
awkward under the chin. Construction of 
head somewhat similar to Schick but all 
users agreed to its inferiority. Overheated 
during shave. Good for trimming hair. 
Head went out of adjustment while on life 
test during the equivalent of four months 
of use. 


Not Acceptable 


Casco “75” (Casco Products Corp.). $10, 
list. Fair shave, very slow, no irritation. 
In the course of tests, shaver failed in a 
manner which might be hazardous to user 
(see CU Reports, February 1940). 
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Movie Projectors 


Look before you buy—the hobby is expensive and the dif- 
ferences in what you get for your money are significant. 
Comparative data on leading models are given here 


HE moment a projector leaves the 

dealer’s shelf, its trade-in value 
falls. So look carefully before you make 
your final purchase. Decide how much 
you can spend. And if it is not enough 
to buy a good machine, consider care- 
fully whether it would not be a long- 
run saving to wait until you can afford 
one that is good. Unfortunately, a first- 
rate projector cannot be bought cheaply. 
For amateur movie-making is, in the 
present market, an expensive hobby. 


HOUSING. The housing is the founda- 
tion of the projector. It supports the 
lamp and the optical system, aligns the 
feed and take-up arms, contains the 
motor, and is the general mainstay. It 
can be die-cast—machined aluminum or 
zinc alloy—or made of sheet metal. 
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A good aluminum die-casting, such 
as is used in the Bell & Howell machines, 
is by far the most satisfactory. It can 
withstand the intense heat of the lamp 
without warping, even after years of 
use. Some of the cheaper die-castings do 
warp, and may throw the machinery 
out of alignment. Sheet metal is also 
unsatisfactory. 


OPTICAL SYSTEM. The optical system 
may be defined as that part of the pro- 
jector through which the light passes 
(see diagram on this page). Starting 
with a powerful lamp—behind which is 
a polished reflector for concentrating 
and throwing forward the lamp’s rays 
—the light continues through two con- 
denser lenses for further concentration, 
through the film aperture, the film and 


8 mm. vs. 16 mm. 


| F YOU are trying to decide between 
8-mm. and 16-mm. home movie equip- 
ment, here are some points to consider. 

Size: 8-mm. equipment is smaller and 
lighter than 16-mm., and makes pictures 
half the depth and half the width of 


the larger size. 


Cost: 100 #. of 16-mm. Kodachrome 
costs $8.50; 25 ##. of dowble-8 film which 
gives the same taking and projection 
time, costs only $3.40. Original cost of 
8-mm. equipment is also considerably 
lower than that of 16-mm. 

Projection Size: Whether you use 
an 8-mm. projector with its 1-in. lens, 
or a 16-mm. projector with standard 
2-in. lens, the screen image af a given 
distance is the same—about 30x40 in. 
for a 16-#. throw. Aft small sizes which 
ore adequate for home projection and 
under identical conditions of photograph- 
ing and processing, the difference be- 
tween the two images af normal viewing 
distance is insignificant. But if the 
image size is increased considerably, 
8-mm. screen images tend fo lose their 
clear definition. With projectors of 
equal wattage and good opfical sys- 
tems, the brilliance of the two is equal. 

Construction of Equipment: Until 
recently 16-mm. equipment had a distinct 
advantage over the 8-mm. in that it was 
better made. But with the increased 
demand for the smaller size, its produc- 
tion and design have been greatly im- 
proved, and a good 8 mm. is as well 
made as a good 16 mm. 











the front lens, and so on to the screen. 
Of primary importance is alignment— 
the entire system must be in a perfectly 
straight line, and exactly centered. 

The lamp itself must be so placed that 
its filament is accurately centered, since 
even a slight eccentricity will decrease 
the amount of light coming through. 

Condenser lenses must be accurately 
ground, with at least one of them made 
of a special heat-resisting glass so that 
less heat from the lamp will come 
through and strike the film. 

The film aperture—a simple frame 
defining the size and shape of the pic- 
ture—should be equipped with some 
sort of adjustment to permit easy cen- 
tering of off-center pictures. 

Standard lens for the 16-mm. pro- 
jector is a 2-in. £:1.6 lens; for the 
8-mm., a l-in. £:1.6 lens. It is possible 
to increase the size of the image on the 
screen at a given distance by using 
lenses of shorter focal length, but this 
is likely to result in images with fuzzy 
edges. It is better to increase the image 
size by increasing the distance from the 
projector to the screen, even if you have 
to shoot through doorways. 

Generally it is a mistake to equip a 
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Ratings of Movie Projectors 


In the following listings, the projectors are rated in quality groups. Within each 
group, the machines are in order of value per dollar, with the best buy first. See 
accompanying report for discussion of these models. 








PRICE WATTS FT. 
BRAND & MANUFACTURER ($) LAMP FILM LENS SPECIAL FEATURES 
8 MM. 
Ampro A8& (Ampro 98.00* 500 200 f:1.6 Still projection, reverse, power 


rewind, tilt device, pilot light, 
variable speeds. Aluminum 
cast housing. Belt drive. 
Power rewind, clutch for still 
ojection, tilt device, radio 
interference eliminator. Al- 
uminum cast housing. Gear 
drive. 
Power rewind, rheostat speed 
control, tilt device, still pro- 
jection. Cast housing. Gear 
drive. 


Corp., Chicago)... 


Filmo Master 8 (Bell & 118.00* 500 200 f:1.6 
Howell, Chicago)... . 


Bolex G8 (E. Paillard 225.00* 500 400 f:1.5 
& Cie., Switzerland) . 


Revere 80B (Revere 59.50 500 300 f:1.6 Power rewind, radio inter- 
Camera Co., Chicago) ference eliminator, speed con- 
trol, clutch. Cast housing. 

Chain-gear drive. 

Kodascope_ Eight-70 64.50 500 200 f:1.6 Speed control, tilt device, 
(Eastman Kodak Co., ee rewind. Cast housing. 
Rochester, N. Y.). elt drive. 

Keystone R-8 (Key- 49.75 500 400 £:1.85 Tilt device, pilot light, power 


stone Mfg. Co., Bos- rewind, speed control. Cast 





GRR SS 00k wid housing. Belt drive. 
Fair 
Keystone M-8. 39.50 300 200 £:1.85 Speed control, oy rewind. 
Cast housing. Belt drive. 
Keystone CC-8 29.7 300 ©6400 £:1.85 Tilt device, speed control, 
ete rewind. Cast housing. 
elt drive. 
Poor 
Kodascope Eight-50.. 39.00 300 6200 f:2 Sheet-metal housing. Belt. 
Keystone C-8.. 24.75 200 4200 f:2 Tilt device, speed control, 
— rewind. Cast housing. 
elt drive. 
Kodascope Eight-20.. 24.00 300 200 f:2.5  Sheet-metal housing. Belt. 
16 MM. 





(For educational or semi-professional use) 


Filmo Auditorium... 412.50* 1200 1600 f:1.6 Power rewind, variable re- 
sistance for light, variable 
speed, tilt device, independ- 
ent takeup motor, pilot light, 
film humidifier, radio inter- 
ference eliminator. Aluminum 
cast housing. Gear drive. 

Power rewind, variable re- 
sistance for light, radio inter- 
ference eliminator, tilt device, 
reverse, clutch for still pro- 
jection, pilot light. Aluminum 
cast housing. Gear drive. 

See comments under Ampro 
Power rewind, variable speeds, 
pilot light, tilt device, still 
projection, reverse. Alumi- 
num cast housing. Belt drive. 


Filmo Diplomat..... 198.00* 750 400 f:1.6 


Ampro UC’... 175.00* 750 400 £:1.6 


Ampro YC'.. 195.00* 1000 1600 f:1.6 
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projector with a lens having an aper- 
ture larger than the standard f:1.6, 
which should be adequate for normal 
purposes. 

Lenses on all projectors are housed in 
a device which permits the lens to be 
moved back and forth, so as to bring 
the screen image into focus. The mo- 
tion should be smooth, with a fine ad- 
justment, to allow exact focus with a 
minimum of effort. 


MECHANISM. This includes, roughly, 
the moving parts of the projector: motor, 
film claw, film gate, sprockets, shutter, 
film drive, reel arms, cooling and lubri- 
cating system, framer, tilting device, 
switches, &c. 

Most projectors are equipped with a 
motor which works on either a-c or d-c. 

The film claw or toothed gear must be 
so made as to fit exactly into the sprocket 
holes. Precise measurements are of the 
utmost importance; even a slight devia- 
tion results in excessive wear and tear on 
the film. Further, the sprockets should 
be synchronized with the film move- 
ment to avoid jerking; and there should 
be shoes or spring clamps to hold the 
film in place so that, once engaged, it 
cannot slip off. 

The film gate and aperture plate 
should be of highly polished steel, since 
the film must pass through and over 
them without being scratched. Again, 
measurements must be exact; there 
must be no possibility of side-to-side 
motion during projection. 

For flickerless pictures, the shutter 
must be exactly synchronized with the 
film motion. 

Among the drive methods used, the 
gear-to-gear system is most positive and 
efficient. Here there is no possibility of 
slippage or stretching, and very little 
noise provided the gears are properly 
matched and housed. Usually noise is 
cut down further by use of one fiber and 
one metal gear. Spring and belt drives 
have a tendency to slip after much use. 
They do, however, have certain compen- 
sating advantages, the most important 
being less likelihood of injury to the 
film if it jams. Chain belts are apt to 
be noisy. 

Gear-driven projectors, as well as 
some others, are equipped with a 
clutch through the use of which the 
machine can be brought up to operating 
speed before the gears are engaged. 
Throwing this clutch into “neutral” dur- 
ing projection results in a “stop-action” 
single-frame still picture on the screen 
accomplished without stopping the cool- 
ing fan. 

The fan serves the double purpose of 
prolonging the life of the lamp through 
keeping it at a low temperature, and of 
minimizing blistering of the film. 
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Other essentials include the lubri- 
cating system (a one-shot central sys- 
tem, feeding the oil to the parts auto- 
matically and gradually, is best); a 
tilting device for fixing the light ac- 
curately on the screen; a rewind ar- 
rangement; lamp and motor control 
switches. 


EXTRAS. In addition to these essen- 
tials, many projectors have a variety of 
extras, some valuable and others purely 
luxury items which increase price out 
of all proportion to their usefulness. 

A pilot light is useful to permit 
threading film into the projector with- 
out switching on room lights. 

For testing the threading before turn- 
ing on the motor, most projectors have 
a tester knob—an extension of the 
motor shaft. 

Controls should be centered, insofar 
as possible, on a single panel, as with 
most professional equipment. 

Attachments for running the film 
through in reverse are of occasional use 
in editing, and may produce amusing 
effects, but they are by no means es- 
sential, An added (and inexpensive) 
convenience is a carrying handle. A 
static eliminator on the motor, which 
allows the radio to be played at the 
same time the movies are being shown, 
is another useful adjunct. 

Accessibility to lamp and other parts 
of the projector should be given more 
attention by the manufacturers. Two 
improvements are lacking in most carry- 
ing cases: a spring clamp to hold the 
machine firmly in place, and a miniature 
viewing screen for daylight previews. 

When you are comparing prices of 
various projectors make sure that the 
prices you have are inclusive; some list 
prices are for projectors without lens, 
lamp or case; others cover everything. 


8-MM. PROJECTORS 


If you have over $200 to spend on a 
projector, consider the Bolex, a fine ma- 
chine equipped with the best in neces- 
sities and luxury gadgets. But certainly 
it is not worth nearly twice the price 
of the Bell & Howell machine or the 
Ampro. 

In the $100 group, you can make a 
really worthwhile investment. Here are 
two machines: the Filmo at $118 and 
the Ampro A8 at $98. Both are equipped 
with 500-watt lamp and a 1-in. f:1.6 lens. 
Both are well designed and constructed, 
though each one has certain features 
which the other lacks (see table). 

In the next lower price group are two 
machines, the Revere at $59.50 and the 
Kodascope Eight-70 at $64.50. Both 
machines have 500-watt lamps and f:1.6 
lenses. 
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Ratings of Movie Projectors—Cont'd 


ICE WATTS FT 


PR ° 
BRAND & MANUFACTURER ($) LAMP FILM LENS SPECIAL FEATURES 





Filmo Showmaster.. 215.00* 750 1600 


Victor Master 22..... 187.50* 750 1600 


_, 265.00* 750 400 2f:1.5 Two optical systems for 8- 


eee 210.00 750 400 


Bolex G3 


Excellent 


(For home use) 
Filmo Master 16 .... 139.00* 750 400 f:1.6 Power rewind, pilot light, tilt 
device, reverse, clutch for still 
ojection. Aluminum cast 
Roanian Gear drive. 
pe 4: 135.00* 750 400 f:1.6 Powerrewind, variable speeds, 


Kodascope G........ 134.50* 750 400 


Good 


(For home use) 


Keystone A81....... 69.50 750 400 
Keystone A82........ 74.50 750 400 
Kodascope EE....... 86.75* 750 400 
Keystone A75....... 55.00 500 400 
Keystone A72....... 44.50 300 400 


Fair 


(For home use) 
Keystone CCl6...... 29.75 300 400 £:2.5 


(For home use) 


Keystone Cl6........ 24.75 200 400 


* Price includes case with all brands starred. 


si his bie 280.00* 750 400 2f:1.5 Two optical systems, for 8-, 


iwuesbedh 137.50 500 400 f:1.85 Reverse, still projection, pilot 


f:1.6 Power rewind, variable re- 
sistance for light, radio inter- 
ference eliminator, tilt device, 
reverse, clutch for still pro- 
jection, pilot light. Aluminum 
cast housing. Gear drive. 

f:1.65 Reverse, still projection, rheo- 

stat speed control, pilot light, 

tilt Sevien, power rewind. 

Cast housing. Gear drive. 


and 16-mm. projection, rheo- 
stat speed control, tilt device, 
power rewind, still projection. 
Aluminum cast housing. Gear 
drive. 


f:1.5 Power rewind, rheostat speed 
control, tilt device, still pro- 
jection. Aluminum cast hous- 
ing. Gear drive. 


9.5- and 16-mm. projection, 
rheostat speed control, tilt 
device, power rewind, still 
jection. Aluminum cast 
Loaien. Gear drive. 


tilt device, still projection, 
reverse. Aluminum cast 
housing. Belt drive. 

f:1.6 Power rewind, reverse, still 
projection, pilot light, tilt 
device. Aluminum cast hous- 
ing. Belt drive. 


light, power rewind, tilt de- 
vice. Aluminum cast housing. 
Gear drive. 


f:1.6 Rheostat - oom control, tilt 
device, still projection, pilot 
light, reverse, power rewind. 
Cast housing. Belt drive. 

{:1.6 See comments under Keystone 
A81. 


f:2.5 Power rewind, tilt device, 
rheostat speed control. Cast 
housing. Belt drive. 


f:2.5 Rheostat speed control, tilt 
device, still projection, pilot 
light, power rewind. ast 


housing. Belt drive. 


f:2.5 See comments under Keystone 
AT75. 


£:2.8 


1 Convertible to sound, 
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But the Revere is unquestionably the 
better buy. In addition to various re- 
finements the Revere looks and acts like 
a simple but rugged machine. 

The flimsily constructed Kodascope 
Eight-50 at $39 is definitely inferior to 
the Keystone R-8 at $49.75. The lat- 
ter is die-cast, with a 500-watt lamp and 
belt-drive; the Eight-50 has a 300-watt 
lamp, sheet-metal housing and spring 
belt. 

Cheaper still are the Keystone M-8 at 
$39.50, the Keystone CC-8 at $29.75, the 
Kodascope Eight-20 at $24 and the Key- 
stone C-8 at $24.75. The Keystone M-8 
and the CC-8 are fair, but the higher- 
priced Keystone is well worth the dif- 
ference in price. 

The others below $30 are definitely 
not acceptable on a quality basis. None 
of them will stand up under use and, 
even before they have broken, you will 
note the lack of smooth operation. 


16-MM. PROJECTORS 


The 16-mm. projectors may be di- 
vided into two groups: those for ama- 
teur home use, and those meant for semi- 
professional, educational work. The 
latter have a number of special con- 
veniences not necessary to the 
amateur, including 1,600-ft. reels for 60 
minutes of continuous showing and 
1,000- or 1,200-watt lamps. 

Home machines, priced up to $225, 
are equipped with various refinements 
and necessities, depending largely on 
price. The basic requirements for a 
good 16-mm. projector are no different 
than those for an 8. And the same 
situation—that you can’t get a really 
good one cheap—holds true even more. 

The Keystone CC-16, at $29.75, is the 
cheapest of the acceptable machines. 
Although it lacks many refinements and 
niceties in construction, it is nevertheless 
fairly sturdy, and is equipped with a 
300-watt bulb. The Keystone A75 at 
$55 with a 500-watt lamp, or the Key- 
stone A72 at $44.50 with 300-watt lamp, 
are better values. 

In the next price class really good 
projectors become available. The Key- 
stone A81 at $69.50, Keystone A82 at 
$74.50 and Kodascope EE at $86.75 are 
equipped with 750-watt lamps, the size 
needed for good 16-mm. projection up 
to 36x48 in. While these machines will 
not stand up indefinitely without repair, 
they will do an adequate job. The Key- 
stones are the better buys. 

One hundred and thirty-five dollars to 
$140 is a lot of money to invest, 
but that’s the amount you will have 
to spend if you intend to get a really 
good projector for a lifetime of use. 
Best in this price class are Bell & 
Howell’s Filmo Master 16, and the Ampro 
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KD, both equipped with 750-watt lamps, 
and of excellent design and construction. 
The Kodascope G at $134.50 is ac- 
tually not in the same price category 
as are the others, since it lacks a carry- 
ing case (which is available for $25 
extra). The Victor 16 Model 11 at 
$137.50 comes last in this group. All 
four of these machines will give satis- 
factory long-time service. But even 
here there is difference in quality. 
Beyond this price group are a number 
of excellent luxury machines, which 
offer no more than those in the previous 
group so far as essentials are concerned, 
but which do have a number of refine- 


ments and extra conveniences of inter- 
est to those who can afford them. These 
include the Ampro UC, at $175, and the 
Filmo Diplomat, at $198. 

Machines in the higher price brackets 
are generally considered as semi-pro- 
fessional rather than amateur machines. 
A quick glance shows the following: 
Victor 22, $187.50; Ampro YC, $195; Fil- 
mo Showmaster, $215; through a variety 
of others up to the ultimate in 16-mm. 
silent projectors, the Bell & Howell 
Auditorium at $412.50. An interesting 
machine is the Bolex G816 at $265, 
which can be used for the projection of 
either 8-mm. or 16-mm. film. 


Radios, Recorders, Phonographs 


Results of recent tests on four instruments 


| Fp Spring CU reported on the Re- 
cordio _recorder-radio-phonograph 
combination (see April Reports). CU has 
since completed tests of three more 
home recorders—two of them _high- 
priced combinations (Howard and 
Philco), one a $2.98 “send-this-coupon” 
novelty (Home Recordo). The $2.98 de- 
vice was, regrettably, “Not Acceptable” 
even at $2.98, because neither speech 
nor music could be intelligibly recorded 
with it. 

Here’s how the “Acceptable” instru- 
ments compare, in order of quality with- 
out regard to price: 

AS RECORDER AS RADIO AS PHONOGRAPH? 


Recordio Recordio Howard 
Howard Philco Recordio 
Philco Howard Philco 


CU has also completed tests on the An- 
drea-Gram phonograph. Ratings of the 
Howard, Philco and Andrea-Gram fol- 
low (see page 23 for report on 1941 
radios up to $30). 


Acceptable 
Howard Model 568RA1 (Howard Radio Co., 
Chicago). $199.50, list (with microphone). 
Large console. 10 tubes including tuning 
eye. 540 to 1,700 kilocycles; 2.2 to 22 
megacycles in two bands. Continuous tone 
control. Six push-buttons, ed’y to set but 
unsatisfactory in action. Tone and volume 
good. Sensitivity good on broadcast and 
medium short-wave bands, but poor on 
high-frequency band; poor on all bands if 
loop is used. Selectivity good with slight 
images (whistles). Appearance fairly 
good. Definite shock hazard. Two turn- 
tables, two pickups and one recording head 


*If automatic record changing is desired, 
Philco moves ahead of Recordio. 


make it possible to “dub” (i.e., to record 
on one turntable from a record being 
played on the other)—a costly and not 
ordinarily useful feature. Same automatic 
record changer as on the RCA U-40 (see 
January 1940 Reports) placed in lower 
compartment, hard to get at. Needles dif- 
ficult to insert, and 12-in. records awk- 
ward to place. Some “wows” (wavering 
tones). Workmanship slipshod in places. 
Price entirely too high for what you get in 
useful value. 


Philco Model 608P (Philco Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp., Philadelphia). $129.95, list, 
for radio-phono combination alone, plus 
$25 for recording unit with microphone (a 
standard extra on all Philco combina- 
tions). Large console. 9 tubes. Photo- 
electric pickup very easy on records, but 
somewhat deficient in tone range. 550 to 
1,700 kilocycles and 8.9 to 12 megacycles. 
Loop antenna very effective on both bands. 
Continuous volume control. Four satisfac- 
tory push-buttons best set by serviceman. 
Tone and volume very good. Selectivity 
adequate. Appearance excellent. Automatic 
record player (RCA type). Make certain, 
by demonstration with 10- and 12-in, rec- 
ords, that the automatic mechanism is ad- 
justed properly, and insist that the service- 
man try out one or two records on home 
recording. Some wavering in recording. 
Some shock hazard. Can be obtained in a 
larger cabinet, Hepplewhite design (Mod- 
el 609P) $150, list ($175 with recorder). 


Andrea-Gram Model G-20 (Andrea Radio 
Corp., Woodside, L. L, N. Y.). $29.95, 
list. Portable, l-tube electric phonograph. 
Tone fairly good. Volume good enough for 
dancing in a small room. Some wavering. 
Appearance very good. No radio, and no 
provision made for connection to a radio; 
but a serviceman could easily attach one, 
if more volume and better quality were 
desired for a semi-permanent installation. 
(For a permanent installation, if you have 
a radio, buy a record player.) 
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Pliofilm is fine to look at and through, not so good for wear 


So You're Buying An Umbrella 


Opening an umbrella before you buy it is sure to bring 


you /uck—with the umbrella. Once you get it open... 


go illustrations at the right cover 
some points of construction which 
you should check up on before you take 
an umbrella out of the store. Also, other 
things being equal, reject an umbrella 
which has the fabric tacked only once 
to each rib; buy the one in which fabric 
and rib are joined at two points. 

As you open and close an umbrella, 
you can feel whether the gores (triangu- 
lar sections) have been skimped; if they 
have been, the fabric will have too much 
tension put on it and seams may even- 
tually rip. Make sure that the handle is 
firmly attached, without play or looseness. 

The durability and rain resistance of 
the fabric is the chief factor in the serv- 
ice you get from an umbrella. And here 
wide variations are found. In CU’s tests 
of umbrella fabrics, several proved to be 
not even water-repellant. The treatment 
of one rayon taffeta was partially re- 
moved as the result of prolonged water 
action. With another fabric the test for 
water-repellancy took the dyestuff out 
of the fabric. 
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Before you buy any umbrella, be sure 
to get a guarantee of rain resistance and 
colorfastness. 

The following comments on commonly 
found fabrics are based on CU’s labora- 
tory tests of a number of samples. 


Cotton. For serviceability alone, a firmly 
woven cotton fabric gives best value. 

Silk. A good grade of pure dye silk will 
also give good service. 

Combinations. Combination _ silk-and- 
cotton is one of the better umbrella fabrics. 
Rayon-and-cotton combinations are stronger 
than all-rayon, but not so good as silk-and- 
cotton. 

Rayon fabrics vary widely. Some are 
strong when dry, but all lose strength when 
wet, and may break under the tension of an 
open umbrella. Some rayons are too loosely 
woven to keep out rain. 

Coated fabrics like oiled silk and Koro- 
seal are only as strong as the base fabric. 
Once the coating is broken, the fabric tears 
easily. 

Pliofilm is handsome and lets you see 
your way ahead even when you hold the 
umbrella in front of you. But it is not strong 
enough to withstand heavy wear. 





Look for protecting center caps, both 

inside and outside, to keep the frame 

from wearing out the cover. In better 
umbrellas, there may be padding here 





Look for a generous seam allowance— 

preferably a double seam. See that the 

tips are firmly attached, with stitching 
passing two times through the fabric 





Above is a good connection, smooth on 

the side touching the fabric. Below is a 

poor one. Fabric will wear out quickly 
here unless protected by extra cloth 
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HERE ARE THREE GOOD REASONS WHY CONSUMERS UNION 





Your gift of CU memberships for your friends will be 
1 , equivalent to the amount that CU can help them save 
on a year's buying—in other words, equal to a check 
for anywhere from $25 to $100 or more. Most mem- 
bers can check this against their own experiences. 








—— - 


Your friends will learn more from CU about the shift. 
?. ing quality ratings of the things they buy than they'I[ 
learn from ten tons of advertisements or ten hundred 
store clerks—and, in the process, develop that hones} 
scepticism which is the beginning of buying wisdom. 

















YOUR FRIENDS CAN'T AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT ANY 





CU's CHRISTMAS RATES 
To aid in making your Christmas shopping 
economical, practical and easy... 


CU offers these special rates—for the Christ- 
mas season only: 


* 
Two l-year gift memberships* entered 
ante oie ols itl, wellaes cednil $6.00 
For each additional gift membership* 
entered at the same time add........ 2.50 
Single l-year memberships........... 3.50 
All 1940 issues of the Reports bound in 
PS err 2.50 
A year’s gift membership (or renewal) 
plus 1940 bound volume ........... 5.00 
Gold-stamped binder for the Reports. . 75 
* 


_ Unless instructed to the contrary, CU will 
begin all gift memberships with the 1941 
Buying Guide issue (see back cover). 


A card designed especially for CU by 
Covarrubias and naming the giver will accom- 
pany each Buying Guide. 


* 


During the past few Christmas seasons, CU 
has been swamped with last-minute gift 
orders—a tribute to the good sense of our 
members, but hard on us. This year we won't 
mind at all being swamped with memberships 
—but we'd like to receive them as early as 
possible, so we can spread out the rush period. 

If you've been thinking of giving CU as a 
present to your friends—why not now? 


*Your own renewal may be entered at gift rates when 
entered with one or more gift memberships. 











“To give infor 
expenditure cf e: 
CU was set »p | 
years, that’s what 
And there never 
by the consumers 

It is never a ve 
of his money in 
if even half the ; 
mean what they : 
without “infoma 

This applies te 
instructor who te 
earnings and the family with $1,200. Nations are not gea 
transformed into bombers and battleships without leaving an 
sumers must expect to contribute to the filling of that hol 
words, whether profiteers fill less than theirs—is going to 

This is where Consumers Union comes in—and comes in 
tion of consumers in the country, and it does for consumer 
them in terms of the brand names by which they buy whi 

This is saying nothing new to you who are CU members. 
of times to give CU, to take CU to more of the people whe 


And when you give CU, what a tremendous lot you give 
technical staff. e A whole year’s work of more than 200 
work of the staff. e A whole year’s issues of the Reports cai 
reports on products in each issue, 50 to 200 ratings. ¢ The 
itself. ¢ The privilege of buying CU’s numerous special rer 
ship in an organization which many educators see as 4 


You give all of this. And all for so little. And all of it io 1 





This is the Christmas card designed for CU by Covar- 


rubias. It goes out with all gifts, names you as giver. 


USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 36 ORI 


NS A BEST BUY FOR CHRISTMAS 








—4 

sift. A gift membership costs less than $3 if you enter 3 
yl , of more at once. Your friends will get a full year of 
red the Reports, starting with the big new Buying Guide. 
est You will get a gift yourself (see listing at right). And 
n. you can enter your own renewal at the special rate. 











AYY MORE THAN YOU CAN 


ve information and assistance on all matters relating to the 
ire cf earnings and the family income. . . .” That's what 
set p to do, that’s what it’s been doing for nearly five 
t’s what it will be doing better than ever in the year ahead. 
e never was a time when the doing of this was more needed 
msumers of America. 


ever avery easy thing for the consumer to get the most out 
joney in the bewildering present-day marketplace. In 1941, 
alf the signs of rising prices and declining quality standards 
at they seem to mean, it is going to be next to impossible— 
‘infomation and assistance.” 


pplies to the student in a home economics class and to the 
‘ who teaches her. It applies equally to a family with $5,000 
not geared to wartime economies at no cost. Billions are not 
aving an economic hole somewhere in the body politic. Con- 
that hole. Whether they fill more than their share—in other 
going to be largely up to consumers. 
omes in straight and hard. It is the largest technical organiza- 
consumers what not even the U. S. Government does: it tells 
buy what they need to know to get their money’s worth. 
nembers. But this is where you come in. For now is the time 
ople who need it and will know very well how to use it. 
you give for so very little. ¢ A whole year’s work of a trained 
than 200 technical and medical consultants supplementing the 
ports carrying that work out to members—four to a dozen 
¢ The Buying Guide—a major job and a major gift all by 
pecial teports and books at much-reduced prices. ¢ Member- 
e as 4 coming force of great proportions in American life. 
a it io needed. 
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GIFTS for CU GIVERS 


This year CU is offering a number of gifts 
to those members who give CU memberships. 

Read the listing below and indicate your 
choice when you send in your Gift Member- 
ships (if you use the envelope bound in this 
issue, write in your choice on the line just 
under the space for your own name and ad- 
dress). Deliveries will be made within a short 
time after your order is received. 


FOR ONE GIFT MEMBERSHIP ENTERED YOU RECEIVE: 


CU’s 1941 “Wine & Liquor” Report (see inside 
back cover) or 


CU’s Special Report on “Feminine Hygiene” 
or 
CU’s new Special Report, “How to Buy Furs” 


* 


FOR TWO GIFT MEMBERSHIPS ENTERED TOGETHER: 
One of these CU books: “Science in the Serv- 
ice of the Consumer” (see inside front cover), 
“Our Common Ailment,” “False Security,” 
“Millions on Wheels” 
or 
CU’s gold-stamped binder for the Reports 
or 
Your choice of any book* published during 
1940 and sold through regular bookstores at 
a price not exceeding $1.25 


* 


FOR THREE GIFT MEMBERSHIPS ENTERED TOGETHER: 

One of these CU books: “Good Health & Bad 

Medicine,” “Look Before You Cook” (to be 

published in January—see inside front cover) 
or 

The 1936-37, 1938 or 1939 bound volume of 
the Reports or 


Your choice of any 1940 book* 
regular bookstores up to $2.00. 


* 


FOR FOUR GIFT MEMBERSHIPS ENTERED TOGETHER: 
The 1940 bound volume of the Reports (see in- 
side back cover) or 


Your choice of any 1940 book sold through 
regular bookstores up to $2.75. 


* 


FOR EACH GIFT MEMBERSHIP OVER FOUR entered 
at the same time the price range of the regu- 
lar books* from which you may choose is 
increased by 75¢. 


sold through 


*When you send in your gift memberships just tell us 
the title, author, price and publisher of the book you want. 

















Woolen Blankets 


Warmth and durability, the main requisites, are deter- 


mined by wool, weave and napping. Here are findings of 


tests to determine relative ratings of 11 leading brands 


coop wool blanket should be both 

warm and durable. And these qual- 
ities depend on the amount and kind 
of wool used, the closeness and type of 
the weave, and the method of napping 
the wool surface. 

Extensive tests, by various laboratories, 
have demonstrated that 12 ounces per 
square yard is a reasonable standard of 
minimum weight for adequate warnith 
and durability. Blankets of less weight 
have lower tensile strength, probably 
less resistance to abrasion, and less 
warmth. Weights in ounces per square 
yard are given in CU’s ratings below.’ 
Total weight of a 72x84-inch blanket 
should run to at least 34% pounds. 

The blanket nap, which helps retain 
body warmth by providing heat-insulat- 
ing air traps, is formed by drawing to 
the surface wool fibers from the filling 
thread. If the wool is of good quality, 
the staple is long enough to be thus 
drawn up into a nap and still remain 
firmly anchored in the blanket weave. 
If quality is low, the weave is weakened 
and the nap will pull out or rub off 
after very little use. 

CU’s laboratory tests of 11 medium- 
priced, all-wool blankets covered thread 
count, thickness, tensile strength, wash- 
ability, shrinkage, and resistance to 
abrasion.” While you can’t make such 
tests in a store, you can find out a little 
by inspection. Hold up the blanket to 
the light. If the weave is sleazy, you 
will. see thick and thin spots. Rub the 
nap between the palms of your hands, 
and pull lightly on it. If it nubs up into 
balls, or comes loose, don’t buy the 
blanket. 

A blanket should be both colorfast 
and free from appreciable shrinkage 
when it’s washed properly. All the 
blankets tested were colorfast. But some 
of them shrank as much as 6% in stand- 
ard tests. You'd better get a guarantee 
covering color and shrinkage when you 
buy. 


*Consumers can approximate ounces per 
square yard for other blankets by dividing 
weight of the blanket, in ounces, by number 
of square inches (length times width) and 
then multiplying by 1,296. 


*Tests of part-wool blankets now under 
way will be reported on in an early issue of 
the Reports. 
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To calculate the blanket length you 
need, add together the length and thick- 
ness of the mattress, plus at least six 
inches for a tuck-in. Width should equal 
the width of the mattress, plus the thick- 
ness on both sides, plus a few inches 
for the body take-up. Blankets that fit 
properly are not only far more com- 
fortable but wear longer than skimpy 
ones which must be constantly pulled 
up. Watch out for size especially on 
“bargain” blankets; these are quite apt 
to be smaller and lighter than those 
regularly carried in stock. 


BINDINGS. For pure serviceability cotton 
sateen ranks first, but it’s no thing of 
beauty and it’s seldom found on all-wool 
blankets of good quality. Pure dye silk 
will give good service and tightly woven 
rayon is also satisfactory, although it 
must be given special care in washing. 
(Rayon becomes weak when wet. It is 
therefore important that rayons not be 
twisted during washing. Acetate rayons 
require the additional care of ironing 
with a warm—not hot—iron while the 
material is dry.) Weighted silk bind- 
ings give poor service. All of the blan- 
kets tested by CU had acetate rayon 
bindings. 


Best Buys 

Sears’ Slumbersound Cat. No. —7112 
(Sears-Roebuck). $9.98, 2 for $19.38 plus 
postage. 16 oz. per sq. yd. 72x90. Highest 
quality of any blanket tested. This blanket 
is made by Nashua Mfg. Co., and appeared 
to be the Nashua Enorma blanket which 
sells in many stores for over $12. 

Mariposa Winmor (Shuler & Benning- 
hofen, Hamilton, Ohio). $8.98. 15.3 oz. 
per sq. yd. 72x84. Fourth highest in 
quality. Price makes it a “Best Buy.” 


Also Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Kenwood Arondac (F. C. Huyck & Sons, 
Albany, N. Y.). $10.95. 14.1 oz. per sq. yd. 
72x84. 

Portland Health Ray (Portland Woolen 
Mills, Inc., Portland, Ore.). $10.50. 16.3 
oz. per sq. yd. 72x90. 

AMC Ambassador (Associated Merchandis- 
ing Corp., NYC*). $9.95. 143 oz, per 
sq. yd. 72x84. 


Penney’s Bar Harbor (J. C. Penney 
Stores). $9.90. 14.6 oz. per sq. yd. 80x90, 
Shrank 6% in length. 

St. Marys Sterling (St. Marys Woolen Co., 
St. Marys, Ohio). $9.95. 12.9 oz. per sq. 
yd. 72x84, Shrank 6% in length. 

Ward’s DeLuxe Cat. No.—3623 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). $8.59, 2 for $16.68 plus 
postage. 12.4 oz. per sq. yd. 72x84. 

Esmond Pelage (Clarence Whitman & Sons, 
NYC). $9.95. 11.6 oz. per sq. yd. 72x84, 
Low warp tensile strength. Shrank 5% in 
width. Generally low quality. 

North Star Starlet (North Star Woolen Co., 
Minneapolis). $9.95. 11.4 oz. per sq. yd. 
72x84. Low tensile strength and generally 
low quality. 

American Woolen Supreme (American 
Woolen Co., NYC). $7.98. 12.9 oz 
per sq. yd. 72x84. Low filling tensile 
strength. Filling shrank 5%. Generally 
low quality. 





* Hutzler’s, Baltimore; Filene’s, Boston; R. 
H, White, Boston; Abraham & Straus, Brook- 
lyn; John Shillito, Cincinnati; Wm. Taylor, 
Cleveland; Lazarus Co., Columbus, Ohio; 
Rike-Kumler, Dayton, Ohio; Hudson’s, De- 
troit; L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis; Bullock’s, 
Los Angeles; Burdine’s, Miami; Boston 
Store, Milwaukee; Dayton Co., Minneapolis; 
Bloomingdale’s, NYC; Capwell’s, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia; Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh; Thal- 
himers, Richmond, Va.; Forman’s, Rochester, 
N. Y.; The Emporium, San Francisco; Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 





A BLANKET'S RESISTANCE 


. . - to abrasion is tested on this elec- 
trically operated machine. First a cir- 
cular section of the blanket to be tested 
is cut out. This is placed on the turn- 
table and secured in place. The arms 
holding the abrasive wheels are then 
lowered and the motor which turns the 
turntable is started. The counter to be 
seen just above the nameplate records 
the number of turns 
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1941 Radios Under $30 


The small radio remains, by and large, a poor musical 


instrument. 


ESPITE a consistent improvement in 
D small radios during the last three 
years, the midget still remains (as it 
probably always will) a satisfactory re- 
ceiver of news broadcasts and entertain- 
ment, and a poor musical instrument. 
But all radios selling under $30 are not 
necessarily midgets. Some of them are 
table models of good proportions—the 
range running from midget midget 
through midget, large midget, small 
table, medium table and table sizes. And 
the larger models are capable of good 
musical reproduction. 

As usual, the 1941 mail-order models 
have the edge on the standard brands 
in value per dollar, but not to the ex- 
tent of previous years. In some cases, 
the difference is direct and considerable 
—notably in the case of many Admiral 
and Knight (Allied Radio, Chicago) 
models. These radios are both made by 
Continental Radio, Admiral being the 





RESISTANCE OF A BLANKET 


-.. to the action of the abrasive machine 
is told in the number of turns it takes 
to wear the section down to the base 
weave. When the base weave begins to 
show through (for illustrative purposes 
the section shown here was worn fur- 
ther than technical tests required) the 
number of turns of the turntable is 
recorded and the comparative rating of 
the blanket begins to emerge 
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Some makes are better than others; some sets 
better for one use than for another. 


Herewith ratings 


company’s own trademark. Admiral 
radios may sell for about twice as much 
as the same models under the Knight 
name. 

An unwarranted differential in price 
also exists between different models of 
the same make employing the same 
chassis (that is, the same working 
parts). With no more than a difference 
in cabinet, the price differential may 
run as high as 100%. Performance of 
the more expensive and the cheaper 
radios in such cases will be identical, 
unless the difference in cabinet size is 
sufficient to improve tone quality and 
sensitivity slightly. 

In making its tests, CU has endeav- 
ored to secure the cheapest cabinet with 
each model tested. However, this has 
not always been possible, and where 
models having the same chassis are 
available at cheaper prices than those 
listed in the ratings, such radios are 
better buys. A reliable dealer can in- 
form you concerning radios employing 
the same chassis. Unfortunately, many 
dealers are not sufficiently familiar with 
their wares to do so—while others prefer 
selling the more expensive models. 

Many manufacturers designate a 
chassis by a letter or numeral or group 
such as 6D (Zenith), EC (Emerson), 
which remains the same for all models 
using that chassis—a varying additional 
number or group indicating the model. 

The easiest way of checking up on 
different models employing the same 
chassis (unless the dealer can supply 
the information) is by inspecting the 
direction sheet accompanying any 
model. The direction sheet will usually 
be the same for all models employing 
the same chassis, and will designate the 
various models to which it applies. 

Thirty-five receivers under $30 were 
tested in the laboratory by CU, repre- 
senting about twice that many models. 

Practically all radios tested had built- 
in antenna of some sort—usually a 
loop—which was effective on an adequate 
number of stations (in most cases up 
to 150 miles distant). All radios had 
provision for the use of an external 
aerial, and many had ground posts— 
although all that did worked better 
without ground. Where provision was 
made for an external aerial, the ma- 
jority of radios gave superior per- 


formance with a ground connected in 
place of the aerial. 

Where a ground post or wire is pro- 
vided, shock hazard may be reduced 
somewhat by its use, though this is by 
no means a guarantee of safety. Most 
of the radios tested showed some shock 
hazard. Nor is the presence of a “UL” 
(Underwriters’ Laboratory) label on 
the chassis or cabinet an indication that 
the radio is safe. 

In the majority of cases, the shock 
hazard is slight. However, antenna and 
ground should never be connected unless 
the power plug is removed from the base 
receptacle. Where push-button adjust- 
ments are made with a metal screw- 
driver (the radio necessarily being “on” 
during this process), care should be 
observed to touch no grounded object 
—lighting fixture, radiator, &c. 


HISTLES”—image-frequency _ inter- 

ference—will be experienced to a 
greater or less degree on almost all inex- 
pensive radios. Usually these will be 
heard mostly on the upper and lower 
portions of the dial, and as a rule can be 
tuned out sufficiently to permit good 
reception. Whistles are always worse on 
the high frequencies (short waves). 

The presence of an extra tuning band 
does not necessarily mean much in the 
way of greater radio value for the dol- 
lar. Many 1941 radios are incorporating 
a limited second band—sometimes mere- 
ly a police band from about 2.0 to 3.5 
megacycles, or a “high-frequency” band 
up to 6.0 megacycles. Neither of these 
bands provides much in the way of en- 
tertainment. A short-wave band should 
cover the 9.6, 12.0 and 15.0 megacycle 
channels at least to contribute value 
to the radio. But even this extended 
band is relatively worthless unless the 
purchaser is interested in short-wave 
reception and unless the dial mechan- 
ism permits easy tuning of the higher 
frequencies (which is the exception). 

Similarly, push-button tuning is hardly 
a feature if the push-buttons are diffi- 
cult to set, stiff to work, do not tune 
accurately—or if the buyer is satis- 
fied to tune with the conventional knob. 

All in all, better radio value for 
standard broadcast band reception can 
be expected in a set that does not have 
short-wave bands or push-button tuning. 

The principal factors to be considered 
in the purchase of a small radio are 
tone, volume, sensitivity and selectivity. 
To a certain extent, tone and volume go 
hand in hand—bringing up volume be- 
yond a certain point will cause distor- 
tion in tone. If the radio is to be oper- 
ated on a bedside stand, in a breakfast 
nook or some other small room, volume 
is not so important. For a large room 
it is a primary consideration. 
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Best Buys 


for details of these models.) 


$19.95. 


fans. 


plus transportation. 
RCA 16X2. $19.95, list. 


$9.45 plus transportation 


plus transportation. 


Quality 


2 Plus transportation. 








(In descending order of merit based 
on both quality and price. See accom- 
panying ratings, in order of quality only, 


Crosley 24AU. $29.95, list. 
Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No.—156l. 
$17.95 plus transportation. 


Echophone “‘Commercial”’ EC-1- 
Particularly for short-wave 


Ward's Airline Cat. No.—612. $17.88 


Philco Transitone PT-44. $18.95, 
list. 

Crosley 11-AH. $17.95, list. ; 

Philco Transitone PT-25. $9.95, 
list. 

Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No.—335l1. 


Ward's Airline Cat. No.—420. $5.75 


In Order of Tone 


Crosley 2AAU....... $29.95, list. 
Lafayette C-117.. . 20.95. 
Emerson ED-354. . 24.95, list. 
Emerson EH-342......... 22.95, list. 
Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No. 

—1561...... ants «iiedal 17.95. 
Crosley 21AQ............ 25.95, list. 
Ward’s Airline Cat. No. 

st balers od w gla eunn .. 17.882 
Knight Cat. No. B10550. . . 20.95. 
NS ore ce pave 5 ote 32.50, list. 
i. + oa tee és ces 19.95, list. 
Admiral 50-J6............ 24.95, list. 
Echophone EC-1......... 19.95. 
SE ey 19.95, list. 
Admiral 47-J55........... 20.95, list. 
Philco PT-44............. 18.95, list. 
Emerson DR-343......... 19.95, list. 
Crosley 11-AH.......... . . 17.95, list. 
Admiral 51-K6........... 24.95, list. 
Admiral 45-J5............ 14.95, list. 
RCA Q20 . .24.95, list. 
ona S b6 CEN GE 14.95, list. 
. ctekcdee ott 19.95, list. 
Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No. 

SS ES eee 9.45.1 
A MD. ws space sei 24.95, list. 
Zenith 6D525. . . . 19.95, list. 
SEE PED oo ccc cnnscancy 17.95, list. 
(SR 9.95, list. 
Knight Cat. No. B10531.. . 10.95. 
Lafayette 8-165.......... 9.953 
Emerson EP-301.... .. . . . 12.95, list. 
Admiral 12-B5...........15.95, list. 
Admiral 15-D5. . 9.95, list. 
Emerson EC-301......... 9.95, list. 
lias wabic dues 9.95, list. 
Ward's Airline Cat. No. 

Cl ate i eR 5.75.1 
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If you live within the local service 
range of several stations that will sup- 
ply your radio needs, sensitivity and 
selectivity are of relatively little im- 
portance. However, if long-distance re- 
ception is desired in such a location, or 
if your location is distant from most 
stations, sensitivity and selectivity be- 
come important factors. 

The “Roto Base” is being featured by 
RCA on its small 1941 radios—a sort 


of pedestal which makes it a little 
easier to swivel the radio in taking ad- 
vantage of the directional effect of the 
loop antenna. For three reasons it is of 
no practical use: 1) the radio is 
best enjoyed when directed toward the 
listener; 2) the directional effect in 
these small radios is relatively minor; 
3) the stiffness of the power cord is 
such as to serve to obstruct the swivel 
motion. 


In the following ratings, all radios, unless otherwise stated, have in common: 
1) ac-de operation, 2) no excessive shock hazard, 3) no tone control, 4) no push- 
buttons, 5) adequately suppressed images (whistles), 6) built-in antenna (usually 
a loop) with provision for connecting an external aerial, 7) plastic (molded) cabinet. 

Qualifications of bad, poor, fair, good and excellent, in reference to tone, volume, 
&c, take into consideration the average characteristics of a radio of the type and size 
to which the rating refers. In other words, “excellent tone” for the RCA 10X, means 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


excellent tone for a midget radio. 


Crosley Model 24AU (Crosley Radio Corp., 
Cincinnati). $29.95, list. Table. A-c. 7 
tubes. 540 to 1,620 kilocycles, 1.6 to 5.0 
and 6.0 to 18.0 megacycles. Continuously 
variable tone control. Tone, volume, sensi- 
tivity and selectivity excellent. Appear- 
ance poor. Dial movement excellent and 
suitable for short-wave tuning. Slight 
shock hazard at chassis, ground and an- 
tenna connections. 


Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No. —1561 (Sears- 
Roebuck). $17.95 plus transportation. 
Small table. A-c. 6 tubes. 540 to 1,600 
kilocycles and 5.5 to 18.4 megacycles. 
Two-point tone control. 5 push-buttons, 
satisfactory action, easy to set. Tone and 
volume excellent; sensitivity and selec- 
tivity good. Appearance good. Minor shock 
hazard at all exposed points. 


Echophone “Commercial” Model EC-1l 
(Echophone Radio Corp., Chicago). 
$19.95. Large midget. 6 tubes (one for 
beat-frequency oscillator, which makes it 
a 5-tube radio from the point-of-view of 
the average listener). 545 to 2,100 kilo- 
cycles, 2.1 to 8.15 megacycles and 7.9 to 
30.5 megacycles. For external antenna, 
open or doublet type, only. Tone good; 
volume fair; sensitivity excellent; selec- 
tivity excellent on the broadcast and 
medium wave length bands—good on short 
waves, Appearance excellent (styled after 
“communications receivers” rather than 
the conventional parlor design). Metal 
cabinet should be grounded to prevent 
shock hazard. Logging scale. Bandspread 
tuning with separate control and dial. 
Beat-frequency oscillator for lagging and 
code reception. Standby switch cuts off 
plate supply if it is desired to keep tubes 
hot when not receiving (to prevent fre- 


quency drift when turning on later). 


Simple to operate despite extra controls. 
An excellent low-priced radio for the short- 
wave fan. Can be purchased through any 
of the radio mail-order houses. 


Ward's Airline Cat. No. —612 (Montgom- 


ery Ward). $17.88 plus transportation. 
Small table. 6 tubes. 528 to 1,600 kilocycles 


and 2.3 to 6.5 megacycles. Continuously 
variable tone control. 6 unsatisfactory 
push-buttons. Tone, volume, sensitivity and 
selectivity good. Appearance excellent— 
wood cabinet. Shock hazard in setting 
push-button. Tuning knob on side of 
cabinet. Tuning difficult on short-wave. 


RCA Model 16X2 (RCA Mfg. Co. Camden, 
N. J.). $19.95, list. Large midget. 6 tubes. 
540 to 1,720 kilocycles. Two-point tone 
control, Tone, volume and sensitivity ex- 
cellent; selectivity fair to good. Some 
whistles. Appearance good. “Roto base” 
(see report). Phono jack, Shock hazard 
at antenna connection. 


Crosley Model 21AQ. $25.95, list. Small 
table. A-c. 5 tubes, 550 to 1,600 kilocycles, 
23 to 2.5 and 5.5 to 15.0 megacycles. 
Continuously variable tone control. 5 push- 
buttons easy to set and reliable, Tone, 
volume, sensitivity and selectivity good. 
Appearance fair. Slight shock hazard at 
antenna and ground connections. Broad- 
cast stations come through on police band. 


Lafayette Model C-117 (Lafayette Radio 
Corp., NYC). $20.95. Medium table. 
7 tubes including tuning eye. 540 to 1,720 
kilocycles, 2.2 to 7.5 megacycles and 7.5 to 
24 megacycles, Continuously variable tone 
control. Tone excellent; volume good; 
sensitivity fair; selectivity good. Whistles 
bad. Appearance fair. Wood cabinet. 
Radio tested was dead above 16 mega- 
cycles. Phono jack. Shock hazard at all 
exposed parts. 

Emerson Model DR-343 (Emerson Radio & 
Phonograph Corp., NYC). $19.95, list. 
Large midget. 5 tubes. 540 to 1,600 kilo- 
cycles and 5.8 to 18.3 megacycles. Two- 
point push-button tone control. Tone, vol- 
ume, sensitivity and selectivity good, Ap- 
pearance good. 


Philco Model 230-T (Philco Radio & Tele- 
vision Corp., Chicago). $32.50, list. Small 
table. A-c. 7 tubes. 540 to 1,600 kilocycles 
and 1.6 to 3.5 megacycles. Two-point tone 
control. Tone good; volume fair to good; 
sensitivity and selectivity good. Appear- 
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ance good. Contrary to instructions, a 
special Philco antenna is not required 
when using an external aerial—any aerial 
can be clipped on or plugged in. 


Admiral Model 51-K6 (Continental> Radio 
& Television Corp., Chicago). $24.95, list. 
Large midget. A-c. 6 tubes. 535 to 1,730 
kilocycles and 5.65 to 18.1 megacycles. 
Tone good; volume fair; sensitivity good 
on short waves, excellent on broadcast 
band: selectivity good. Appearance good. 
Tuning dificult on short waves. Appar- 
ently the same chassis, and essentially the 
same cabinet size as Knight Cat. No. 
B10537 at $13.65. 

Knight ‘Cat. No. B10550 (Allied Radio 
Corp., Chicago). $20.95. Table. A-c. 535 
to 1,630 kilocycles and 5.5 to 18.1 mega- 
cycles. Continuously variable tone control. 
6 unsatisfactory push-buttons. Tone and 
volume fair to good; sensitivity and se- 
lectivity good. Appearance fair—wood 
cabinet. Phono jack. Tuning difficult on 
short wave. Illustration in catalog did 
not show model with tone control. 


RCA Model Q20. $24.95, list. Large midget. 
A-c. 5 tubes. 550 to 1,800 kilocycles and 
4.5 to 18.0 megacycles. External antenna 
only. Two-point tone control on rear of 
chassis. Tone and volume fair to good; 
sensitivity and selectivity good. Appear- 
ance fair. Jack for phono pickup. 

Emerson Model ED-354. $24.95, list. 
Medium table. A-c. 5 tubes. 550 to 1,600 
kilocycles. Two-point tone control. Tone 
good to excellent; volume excellent; sen- 
sitivity and selectivity good. Appearance 
fair. Slight shock hazard at antenna and 
ground connections. 

Philco Transitone Model PT-44. $18.95, 
list. Large midget. 5 tubes. 540 to 1,600 
kilocycles. Tone good; volume excellent; 
sensitivity and selectivity excellent. At- 
tractive wood cabinet. Shock hazard at an- 
tenna connection. 

Philco Transitone Model PT-6. $19.95, 
list. Midget. 5 tubes. 540 to 1,600 kilo- 
cycles. Tone good; volume excellent; 
sensitivity excellent; selectivity fair. At- 
tractive appearance. Wood cabinet. New 
type oval speaker which has advantages. 
Shock hazard when disconnecting loop to 
change over to antenna. 


Crosley Model 11-AH. $17.95, list. Large 
midget. 5 tubes. 540 to 1,600 kilocycles. 
Tone and volume good; sensitivity excel- 
lent; selectivity good. Carrying handle. 

Admiral Model 47-J55. $20.95, list. Small 
table. 5 tubes. 535 to 1,630 kilocycles and 
2.8 to 6.38 megacycles. Tone fair to good; 
volume fair; sensitivity fair; selectivity 
good. Attractive period wood cabinet. 

Zenith Model 6D526 (Zenith Radio Corp., 
Chicago). $24.95, list. Large midget. 550 
to 1,600 kilocycles. 6 tubes. Tone fair; 
volume, sensitivity and selectivity good. 
Appearance good. Loop worked better 
with jumper bar off. Shock hazard at 
ground and antenna posts. Same set as 
Model 6D525 except for different cabinet 
with better ventilation. 


Zenith Model 6D525. $19.95, list. Large mid- 


get. 6 tubes. 550 to 1,600 kilocycles. Tone 
fair; volume good; sensitivity good; select- 
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KNIGHT 49-J6: PRICE $12.45 





ADMIRAL 49-J6: PRICE $19.95 
$7.50 difference. But the same chassis 


ivity good. Appearance good. Loop worked 
better with jumper bar off. Shock hazard 
at ground and antenna posts. 


Emerson Model EH-342. $22.95, list. 
Medium table. 5 tubes. 540 to 1,600 kilo- 
cycles. Tone good to excellent; volume 
fair to good; sensitivity and selectivity 
good. Appearance fair. 


Crosley “Fiver”? Model 20AP. $19.95, list. 
Small table. A-c. 5 tubes. 550 to 1,600 
kilocycles, 2.3 to 2.5 megacycles and 5.5 
to 15.0 megacycles. Tone, volume, sensi- 
tivity and selectivity good. Appearance 
fair. Slight shock hazard at antenna and 
ground posts. Some whistles. 

Admiral Model 50-J6. $24.95, list. Small 
table. 6 tubes including ballast. 535 to 
1,630 kilocycles and 2.8 to 6.58 megacycles. 
4 unsatisfactory push-buttons. Tone, vol- 
ume, sensitivity and selectivity good. Ap- 
pearance excellent—walnut cabinet. Shock 
hazard at push-button set-up screws. 

RCA Model 45X-16,. $17.95, list. Large 
midget. 5 tubes. 550 to 1,600 kilocycles. 
Tone, volume and sensitivity fair; selectiv- 
ity good. Whistles. Wood cabinet—fair 
appearance. “Roto base” (see report). 

Philco Transitone Model PT-25, $9.95, list. 
Small midget. 5 tubes. 540 to 1,720 kilo- 
cycles. Attached (hank) antenna. Tone 
good; volume excellent; sensitivity excel- 
lent; selectivity good. Appearance fair. 

Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No. —3351. $9.45 
plus transportation. This is the Sears’ 
“Commentator,” a 5-tube midget. 540 to 
1,600 kilocycles. 4 push-buttons were in- 


operative—due to faulty design—on the 
model tested and two other models in- 
spected. Tone and volume good to ex- 
cellent; selectivity good. Appearance 
excellent. Shock hazard at antenna post. 
Slight hum. Automatic volume control 
action only fair. This radio rates as “Not 
Acceptable” for push-button tuning. 


RCA “Little Nipper’ Model 10X. $14.95, 
list. Midget. 5 tubes. 540 to 1,720 kilo- 
cycles. Tone excellent; volume and sensi- 
tivity good; selectivity fair. Appearance 
excellent. “Roto base” (see report). Phono 
jack. Check this radio for hum. Shock 
hazard at antenna connection. 


Lafayette Model S-165,. $9.95 plus trans- 
portation. Midget. 5 tubes. 540 to 1,700 
kilocycles. Tone and volume good; sensi- 
tivity fair; selectivity excellent. Whistles 
bad. Attractive wood cabinet. 


Admiral Model 45-J5. $14.95, list. Large 
midget. 5 tubes. 535 to 1,630 kilocycles 
and 2.8 to 8.58 megacycles. Tone, volume, 
sensitivity and selectivity good. Whistles 
on both bands. Appearance good. Ivory 
color. Apparently the same chassis, and 
substantially the same cabinet size as 
Knight Cat. No. B10535 at $10.15. Same 
models in black: Admiral 44-J5 at $9.95, 
list; Knight Cat. No. B10533 at $8.15, 

Emerson Model EP-301. $12.95, list. Midget. 
5 tubes. 540 to 1,620 kilocycles. Tone 
good; volume fair; sensitivity and se- 
lectivity good. Appearance good. 


Knight Cat. No. B10531. $10.95. Large 
midget. 6 tubes including ballast. 535 to 
1,630 kilocycles and 2.8 to 6.58 megacycles. 
Four unsatisfactory push-buttons, Tone, 
volume, sensitivity and selectivity good. 
Appearance fair. Shock hazard at push- 
button adjustment screws. Flimsy plastic 
cabinet which overheated somewhat. 


Admiral Model 12-B5. $15.95, list. 540 to 
1,730 kilocycles and 6.65 to 17.1 mega- 
cycles. Tone and volume fair; sensitivity 
and selectivity good. Whistles bad. Ap- 
pearance good. Short-wave band imprac- 
tical due to variable sensitivity and 
dificult tuning. Apparently same chassis 
and substantially the same size cabinet, as 
Knight Cat. No. B10536 at $9.85. 


Admiral Model 15-D5. $9.95, list. Midget. 
5 tubes. 540 to 1,730 kilocycles. Tone, 
volume, selectivity and sensitivity fair. 
Appearance good. 

Emerson Model EC-301. $9.95, list. Midget. 
5 tubes. 550 to 1,550 kilocycles. Tone, 
volume, sensitivity and selectivity fair. 
Appearance fair. Handle for carrying. 


RCA Model 45X1. $9.95, list. Small midget. 
5 tubes. 540 to 1,720 kilocycles. Attached 
thank) antenna. Tone, volume, sensitivity 
and selectivity fair. Some whistles, Ap- 
pearance fair. Some shock hazard. 


Ward’s Airline Cat. No. —420. $5.75 plus 
transportation. A midget midget. 4 tubes. 
540 to 1,720 kilocycles. Tone and volume 
fair; sensitivity good; selectivity and 
whistles bad. Appearance good. Despite 
its small size, this radio is somewhat more 
than a novelty, and represents a remark- 
able value for the money. It is selective 
enough to provide satisfactory reception on 
an adequate number of stations. 
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Record Albums 


Some critical evaluations. 
fers from the experts’, follow your own. 


If your own taste dif- 
But here 


CU begins a job often requested by CU members 


usic hardly lends itself to the ob- 
M jective evaluations that are CU's 
natural province. What’s more, when it 
comes to phonograph records, authori- 
ties differ with particular violence: not 
only on the character of the composition 
and the quality of the performance, but 
—quite as much—on the level of the 
recording. Certain technical flaws or 
achievements can be evaluated techni- 
cally. But the over-all evaluation still 
remains, as it necessarily must, a sub- 
jective one. 

Into this province CU treads with all 
due humility. 

The province has got to be treaded 
into, though; because, in quality and 
value, records vary as widely as any 
other product; and because the opinions 
and suggestions of qualified experts— 
which is all that CU or anyone else can 
offer—provide a useful guide for those 
who lack either the opportunity or the 
expertness to make their own compari- 
sons. 

As with all other matters of personal 
taste, CU says—if your own taste differs 
from the experts’, by all means follow 
your own. 

Whether CU carries record ratings 
regularly will have to be left to CU 
members. In a poll of the membership, 
there were many requests for them. And 
so CU begins the job—with this Christ- 
mas Buying Number of the Reports be- 
cause records are a major gift item with 
many people and a gift item of some 
consequence with a great many people. 
More ratings will follow—if members 
want them.’ 

This listing covers only a few album 
sets which—in the opinion of CU’s con- 
sultants—are outstanding buys of their 
type. They have been selected by the 
consultants as tops on all counts, in- 
cluding their capacity to bear repetition 
—highly important if you are thinking 
of records as a gift. And they serve 
another purpose: inasmuch as they rep- 
resent the preferences of CU’s consult- 
ants, they enable CU members to form 
an immediate opinion concerning the 
evaluations they may expect. 





* Letters from members requesting ratings 
of recordings of particular compositions or 
artists will be turned over to CU's consult- 
ants, who will answer as many as possible 
through the Reports. No such requests can be 
answered direct. 
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CLASSICAL 


Bach Suites in D Minor and C Major for 
Solo Cello; played by Pablo Casals 
(Victor; six 12-inch records; $6.50). This 
is music of an intimate nature which gains 
rather than loses in recording. That Casals 
is the dean of all cellists is saying too 
little. The performances are perfect and, 
for a Bach lover, the ideal gift. 

Bach Passacaglia in C Minor, Trio Sonatas, 
and other Bach works; played by Carl 
Weinrich (Musicraft; prices are $3.50 for 
the Passacaglia on two 12-inch records, 
$5 for the Trio Sonatas on three 12-inch 
records; prices on other albums in pro- 
portion). Here is a chance to get all of 
the best organ works of Bach in an excel- 
lent recording, quite recent, beautifully 
performed on an excellent organ. There 
is none of the whistling and room noise 
of the old organ recordings, and you don’t 
have to spend your money on Stokowski’s 
Barnum and Bailey arrangements. 


Mozart Haffner Symphony, No. 35 in D 
Major; played by Toscanini and the New 
York Philharmonic (Victor; three 12-inch 
records; $3.50). This is one of Mozart's 
fimest works. Toscanini’s performance is 
practically perfect, and the New York 
Philharmonic hasn’t played as well before 
or since. A very practical choice for al- 
most any record collector, unless his taste 
leans heavily to Tschaikowsky. 


Mozart “Don Giovanni”; recorded by the 
Glyndebourne Opera Co. (Victor; twenty- 
three 12-inch records; $24.50). With the 
new low price for records in effect, it now 
becomes possible for a few more people 
to buy a complete opera. Of all the operas 
recorded, this is far and away the best 
performance, and certainly one of the best 
operas. If you buy this set for a Mozart 
fan,- you're in for life. 

Beethoven Seventh Symphony; played by 
Toscanini and the New York Philharmonic 
(Victor; five 12-inch records; $5.50). This 
performance of the Seventh has what it 
takes. By far the best ever heard in these 
parts. Only audible flaws are a few 
wrong notes in the horns at the.end of the 
first movement, but the recording is still 
infinitely preferable to any other record- 
ing of the Seventh, or, in the writer's 
opinion, of any other Beethoven Sym- 
phony. 

Sibelius Symphonies Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5; 
played by Kajanus and the London and 
an unnamed Symphony Orchestra (Victor 
and Columbia; five to seven 12-inch rec- 
ords; $5.50 to $7.50). Robert Kajanus, 
an intimate of Sibelius who died recently, 





made most of these recordings in England 
for the Sibelius Society. You may have 
to insist on them in record shops; other- 
wise you will probably get Koussevitsky. 
Musically, these recordings are head and 
shoulders above any others. 


Stravinsky “Sacre du Printemps” (“Rites 
of Spring”); played by Stravinsky and 
the New York Philharmonic (Columbia; 
five 12-inch records; $5.50). This is for 
the musical sophisticate. Although Stra- 
vinsky isn’t supposed to be much of a 
conductor, his performances of his own 
works are enormously superior to those of 
anyone else, with the possible exception 
of Monteux, who hasn’t recorded any. 
But don’t be mislead by the low price on 
Stravinsky’s recording of “Petrouchka.” 
The reason it’s cheap is that he only re- 
corded excerpts. 





POPULAR 





Louis Armstrong Album (Columbia; four 
10-inch records with descriptive note in 
end paper; $2.50). A retrospective glimpse 
of the career of the incomparable Louis, 
mostly from his great period of the late 
Twenties, including two sides never be- 
fore issued: “S.O.L. Blues” and “Twelfth 
Street Rag.” The high point is one of the 
first mixed band records, “Knockin” a 
Jug” (1929), in which Louis’ protean 
horn is matched by Jack Teagarden’s 
trombone and Joe Sullivan’s piano. 


Chicago Jazz Album (Decca; six 10-inch 
records with booklet of notes; $3.50). 
Contemporary veterans of the Chicago 
style of white jazz strive with considerable 
success to re-create the golden music of the 
Twenties. Most notable are four sides by 
a pick-up band under Jimmy MacPartland, 
who reminds of the great Bix Biederbecke. 
Several records are danceable as well as 
listenable. 


New Orleans Jazz Album (Decca; six 
10-inch records with booklet by Critic 
Charles Edward Smith; $3.50). Veterans 
of New Orleans, birthplace of jazz, play 
the old tunes in the old style. Louis 
Armstrong and Sidney Bechet team on 
four sides of memorable Dixieland music, 
and three other pick-up bands swell the 
font; led by Red Allen-Zutty Singleton, 
Jimmy Noon and the late Johnny Dodds. 

From Spirituals to Swing Album (The 
Music Room, 133 West 44th St., NYC;? 
twelve 10-inch records in looseleaf album 
with critical booklet by James Dugan; 
$4.75). The only introductory album of 
Negro music, selected from issues and 
reissues of many companies, and includ- 
ing hot jazz, blues, spirituals, boogie 
woogie, and salon jazz, by Benny Good- 
man, Sister Rosetta Tharpe, Bix Bieder- 
becke, Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, 
Muggsy Spanier, Big Bill Broonzy, Meade 
Lux Lewis, and other greats. 


* The Music Room fills mail orders, charg- 
ing extra for postage. 
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AMERICAN 
SONG ALBUMS 





Ballads of the American Revolution and 
the War of 1812 (Victor; six 10-inch 
records with booklet of lyrics and notes; 
$3.50). John and Lucy Allison, folksong 
connoisseurs, collect and sing 18 ballads 
of American Independence days, accom- 
panied by a small traditional instrumenta- 
tion. The Allisons present a magnificent 
re-creation of the satire, frolic and mili- 
tancy of early American political and 
social music. They even include a cocky 
recruiting song by His Majesty’s bully 
boys in occupied Boston in 1774, as well 
as the original “Yankee Doodle,” “Ballad 
of Nathan Hale,” and others. 

Chain Gang Songs (Columbia; four 10- 
inch records with lyrics on end paper: 
$2.50). Joshua White and his Carolinians 
sing the bitter and haunting lore of the 
chain gang in seven ballads. “Cryin’ Who? 
Cryin’ You” is a two-part composition of 
heart-catching beauty, and “Jerry” is a 
sardonic stomp-time blues about a militant 
mule in a convict logging camp. Highly 
recommended. 

Ballad For Americans is available in two 
interesting and differing recordings. Paul 
Robeson sings it for Victor with the 
American People’s Chorus in the original 
album at $2. Robeson’s performance is 
made with deep feeling. Bing Crosby does 
the solo of the “Ballad” for Decca at $1, 
with the interpretation more in a ballad 
manner. In only one phrase does Bing 
croon, and that is forgiveable in the light 
of his sincerity, clarity and general pleas- 
antry. 


They Still Use Toys 


Tanks and bombers dominate the market, but 


blocks and trains can be had. Here, broken down 


into age groups, are some guides to giving 


, i Second World War got into 
Santa’s workshop this year and the 
old gentleman has gone wild. Some par- 
ents will probably go wild too, when 
they see the miniature tanks, guns, fort- 
resses, Maginot Lines and battle planes, 
with operating forces of all classes and 
ranks of soldiers (including realistically 
wounded ones, with arms in slings). 

The best opinion seems to be that 
children who want to play war will do 
without realistic props, 
and that they will not harm the average 
child. If the parent believes his child 
overstresses such play, emphasis should 
not be placed on it by giving toy sol- 
diers and guns. 


so even these 


Despite the rash of war toys, there 
are still on the market the basic toys 
children have accepted for years and 
years. For what children use most are 
re-adaptations of old, familiar toys, with 
the same play values, the same drama- 
tization of everyday life—toys which 
help in making things work, and in 
developing hand skills. 

Many mothers will tell you that their 
children have too many toys and are 
high pressuring them for more. The com- 
petitive character of the toy industry 
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causes manufacturers to devise new ap- 
peals, creating among children desires 
they would not have had without this 
pressure. The cry becomes “Johnny has 
it, I want it.” And relatives and parents 
fall in line. 

Parents should make every effort to 
find out whether yielding to these de- 
mands is necessary for the child’s wel- 
fare or whether a firm “no” will be more 
valuable. There are really essential toys, 
and the child adequately supplied with 
these, insofar as the parents’ means per- 
mit, can safely be denied many of the 
enticing extras. 

The wisdom of a small radio for John 
or Jane’s room is a perplexing question 
to parents. If the parent feels the child 
is prone to listen instead of do, or to 
listen unwisely, or will not permit some 
parental control over radio-program 
choice, trouble can be avoided by omit- 
ting this gift. 

But if the child has shown, in his use 
of the family radio, that he can select 
programs and does not let them inter- 
fere with his own play activities, a small 
radio can help him into a grown-up 
world with a real grown-up possession 
—and with much relief, we must add, to 
adult ears from the clamor of some of 
the best-loved programs. (Perhaps the 
knowledge that your child has private 
access to the air waves will spur you to 
action against some of the programs of- 
fered children as their very own!) 


HE following suggestions concern- 
q ovad toys are based on the findings 
of people who have made a study of play 
in relation to children’s needs and 
growth. The “do’s” are important if the 
giver wants his gift to suit the child. 

Do stay in the child’s age level. A toy 
too advanced for the child’s physical 
and mental development can cause him 
unhappiness over his failure to cope with 
it. This applies most particularly to 
building sets with small parts which 
need small-muscle work for use. 

Do ask parents, privately, about pets 
and large pieces of play equipment. 
Ping-pong tables, bowling alleys, large 
games, can cause real distress if space 
is limited, or if there are neighbors with 
nerves below! 

Do consider the safety of toys given 
to small children, and the safety of any 
electric:1 toy given to any child. Whis- 
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tles with small pieces that come off 
give too much work to bronchoscopists, 
and lead paint poisoning is serious. 
Insist on vegetable paints for any painted 
toys. 

Do buy durable, well-finished toys. 
The untimely demise of a favorite doll, 
the collapse of a favorite truck, or a 
tricycle, is a calamity often avoidable 
by careful scrutiny at the time of pur- 
chase. 

Do, especially with older children, try 
to find out what they want and need. 
The older ones may have special inter- 
ests which you would like to help out on. 

Many parents have decided ideas 
about bicycles. In a congested city, only 
a parent should decide when he thinks 
his child is ready to cope with traffic- 
hazardous streets. A child of eight can 
ride a bicycle; but let the parent decide 
whether he should have it. The sidewalk 
type, built low, is the best kind for the 
first one, but as all bicycles are expen- 
sive, it may be worthwhile to wait until 
the child is ready for a large wheel. 

Electric trains are the joy of all 
grown-up givers, probably because they 
have so much fun with them themselves. 
But if the child is under 7, an electric 
train can be a headache for parents who 
may have to help run them. For many 
children the pleasure derived from oper- 
ating an electric train does not com- 
pensate for the real labor of assembling 
and taking down. For others, a train may 
have dramatic play value, with houses, 
stores, and other buildings developing 
around it. 

For real use, the freight-train type, 
with cars to load, will probably be more 
fun than the passenger train which can 
only go round and round its track. For 
the first train for the younger child, do 
not give complicated switches and sig- 
nals. 

Few children under eight have suffi- 
cient control over small muscles to 
manipulate the small bolts and screws of 
building sets of the Erecto and Meccano 
type, nor have they the ability to follow 
or develop mechanical designs with the 
pieces. At eight, simple sets of this 
type might be given, more complicated 
sets following as the child grows older. 
The boxes these sets come in are usually 
inadequate for storing, and although 
parts can be replaced, sets frequently 
lose their value because screws, bolts 
and other parts get lost. 

Children who can read and under- 
stand the instructions with the simpler 
chemistry sets can get lots of fun from 
them (with the supervision of an adult 
for the younger ones). Good packages 
are essential in such sets to preserve 
the materials’ quality. The child of 10 
years might have a simple set, the older 
child a more elaborate one. 
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BLOCKS 


. are a “must” for the two-year-olds, and you can add to the basic set for 
several years (blocks are used until the age of eight or so) 


Musical instruments deserve a great 
deal of thought as gifts. All ages like 
music-making, and as early as two the 
child can have cymbals, rhythm sticks, 
triangles, drums, tambourines, good 
wooden xylophones accurately tuned, and 
bells of various kinds, The field of toy 
musical instruments could stand lots of 
improvement—and it would be nice if 
someone with an accurate ear could be 
hired to scream whenever a squeaky, 
flat horn is offered a customer. 

The cheap phonographs are dreadful 
to hear and flimsy as well. Good ones 
are expensive (about $10 up). But the 
recent drop in the cost of good records 
should increase such gifts. 

Avoid novelty musical instruments, 
which are usually poor in tone and 
hard to play. Remember—no matter 
how well they sound in the store—that 
the demonstrators are grown-ups, with 
hard work behind their demonstration, 
harder work than a bright child would do 
for the result! 

Books are excellent gifts, even though 
they somehow get overlooked on Christ- 
mas morning. Good children’s maga- 
zines are rare, but a year’s subscription 
to Story Parade (100 Fifth Ave., NYC— 
$2) will bring, to the child of seven 
and up, a year’s good stories, poems 
and games, selected by competent judges 
of children’s literature, at the price of 
one good book. And it’s thrilling to 
the young child to have it delivered in 
his own name each month. 

Books for the very young—say, for 
the two- and three-year-old—should pre- 
sent clear, not too detailed pictures 
of familiar things, with not too much 
story. For the beginning reader, select 


well-illustrated books of a comfortable 
size to hold and with good clear type. 
Your public library will be able to 
tell you what books for what age, and 
some stores group children’s books by 
age levels. 


HE toys suggested below are those 

which have the approval of educa- 
tors who work with and know children 
and their play habits. Up to the age of 
six, the toys are divided by age. After 
that interests and skills are a great deal 
less dependent on age groups, more de- 
pendent on individual tendencies. 


UNDER A YEAR: wooden and hard-rub- 
ber rattles, with no small parts to come 
off, no splintering material, and lead- 
free washable paint. Celluloid toys and 
rattles are dangerous. Large, bright 
beads on a secure string, or round plas- 
tic discs strung safely together will 
appeal to this age. 


TWO-YEAR-OLDS: sturdy, bright-colored 
push and pull toys and doll carriages 
will give walking a purpose. Kiddie- 
cars should have pedals; pediatricians 
consider too much pushing with the 
feet harmful. Big building blocks are a 
“must” toy for this age; they should be 
really big. They can be ordered from a 
nursery school supply house, or made 
by a carpenter to specification. Blocks 
can be added to this basic set for sev- 
eral years (they are used until at least 
eight), and their value to play cannot 
be overstressed. 

Interlocking blocks make fine trains. 
Also good are nested boxes, balls three 
or four inches in diameter, dolls for 
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MORE BLOCKS 


What you see is a reasonably good non-working model of the George Washington 
bridge. The value of blocks to play cannot be overstressed 


both boys and girls. Don’t bother with 
elothes, for bits of cloth will get wrapped 
around them. Soft, washable animals; 
housekeeping playthings—dishes, brooms, 
dustpans, pots; big wooden beads to 
string; color pyramids to fit together, 
are all good. Also, washable paint and 
large brushes. Painter’s brushes, about 
two inches wide, are cheap and good. 
You can also give large sheets of paper 
and big crayons; and small cars and 
trucks (not so small, however, that they 
can be swallowed). The hard rubber toys 
of this sort and some of the plastic ones 
now on the market are more durable 
than the metal. 


THREE-YEAR-OLDS: any of the two-year 
toys can be given, with some additional 
blocks. Now comes the age for tricycles, 
built low and sturdily; wagons the child 
can manage all by himself; indoor swings 
and bars; hammer-and-nail sets (the best 
of these have wooden discs with large- 
headed nails to hammer into a com- 
position board) ; modeling clays or plas- 
ticine: blunt scissors; wheelbarrows 
made well enough not to tip (two wheels 
in front make for steadiness). Knock- 
out block sets, with bright pegs to drive 
through a mounted board, are excel- 
lent. 


FOUR- AND FIVE-YEAR-OLDS: will like 
most of the toys above, and more blocks 
of various shapes can be added. Really 
good ball-bearing roller skates can now 
be used. Costumes for dressing-up be- 
come important. Making things with 
tools begins, calling for a good small 
saw, about 10 inches long, and a good 
hammer with a tight head that won't 
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fly off. Use of these requires some super- 
vision. The ready-assembled tool chests, 
if cheap, are not equipped with good 
tools, and the elaborate and more expen- 
sive sets will have too many types of 
tools. A workbench, with a good vise 
for holding wood, is useful but expen- 
sive unless home-made. A clamp-on vise 
is good if there is a sturdy worktable 
to which it can be attached. Scrap books 
are good for quiet play, as are cut-outs 
of the simplest kind, soap-bubble sets, 
puzzles (these should not have too much 
detail or too many pieces). Housekeep- 
ing materials may be more elaborate, 
and dolls will have to have clothes about 
now. 


SIX-YEAR-OLDS: simple games, such as 
parchesi, lotto, dominoes, target games 
with suction dart guns (harmless to by- 
standers and quite accurate), marbles, 
all kinds of balls, will be enjoyed. In- 
door gymnasiums, with swing and bars 
and hand-holds, are good. Some chil- 
dren will want bats and ping-pong and 
badminton sets (but be sure there is 
space). A jigsaw can be added to the 
other tools. Such “props” for dramatic 
play as costumes, play-houses and stores, 
cash registers, toy telephones, are liked 
Cut-outs, Tinker Toy sets, simple looms, 
simple wooden construction sets, will all 
contribute to well-rounded play. The 
small cars and planes still appeal to this 
age also. Ice skates can be used by 
some six-year-olds. 


FROM SIX ON: play becomes more de- 
pendent on skills. Competitive games 
and social skills are developing in these 
ages, and special hobbies make their 


appearance. Skates, croquet, archery 
(with rubber-tipped arrows), tops, sleds, 
quoits, simple hand puppets and mari- 
onettes, map puzzles, printing sets, and 
(for the older ones) complicated build- 
ing sets may now be given. The age at 
which model building begins seems to 
vary. Model building requires care, con- 
centration and a delicate use of small 
muscles. The nine-to-13 group will be 
most likely to enjoy model building. 

Hobbies seem to develop most around 
the age of 10. Collections become more 
important and practical equipment for 
hobbies and additions to collections 
make good gifts. Cameras, dark-room 
equipment, microscopes, chemical sets, 
metal craft sets, additional tools, field 
glasses, and simple electrical motors to 
run things the mechanically minded 
child makes, are all good. Lead cast- 
ing sets, which are quite popular, should 
be avoided because of the risk of poison- 
ing from melted lead. Sports equipment, 
sketching materials, musical instruments, 
even a course of music or dancing les- 
sons, often make welcome gifts to chil- 
dren of this age. 


URCHASE of many of these toys calls 

for quite a bit of money. Good toys 
are often very high priced. But several 
people can join together for a large 
gift, and the child will usually under- 
stand this. 

For the little gifts—the stocking filler, 
or just remembrance gifts—the giver 
with a lean purse should seek out the 
five-and-ten. Here the little girl playing 
“mama” can be fitted out with all sorts 
of domestic trappings. Here the little 
boy playing “daddy” (who is often 
neglected at the toy counters) can be 
fitted out with all sorts of interesting 
office things—rubber bands in gay col- 
ors (no little boy ever had all he wanted 
of rubber bands), paper clips in all 
shapes, a paper punch for 10¢ which 
makes fine round holes. Don’t ask why— 
they just love to punch holes. There is 
a stapling machine for a quarter which 
will “bind important papers together, 
and round key rings which open and 
close. 

The hardware counter will yield a 
padlock and key which any boy can use 
somewhere, a good file, glue which will 
help with lots of things. Pliers, wrenches, 
levels, folding rules and many other 
things at the hardware counter make 
fine, inexpensive gifts, and can always 
be put to good use. 

Resist the gay, ingenious windup toys. 
To adult eyes they look like perfect 
playthings. But since the child can do 
nothing but wind up and watch, he 
quickly grows tired of them. The key is 
lost, and the toy is forgotten in a short 
time. 
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“It Is As Easy As Lying....” 


Thus Hamlet on the recorder, an ancien? musical instrument now 


achieving a new popularity. 


HERE are plenty of references to the 
et in literature of three and 
four centuries ago (thus Hamlet: “It is 
as easy as lying . . . govern these vent- 
ages with your finger and thumb, give it 
breath with your mouth and it will 
discourse most eloquent music.”). But 
the surprising thing about the recorder 
is that it has come to be heard again, 
after long and complete neglect. Just 
why, not even the musical experts can 
say for sure. The chief reason may be 
Hamlet’s: “It is as easy as lying~. . .” 

In essentially the same form it had 
long ago when it was known as the 
English flute, the flauto douce, or the 
flute-a-bec, the recorder has in the last 
12 years moved up from nowhere to the 
crest of a little boom. Arnold Dolmetsch, 
in England, started the revival. It has 
been carried on by expanding groups 
of rank amateurs who have discovered, 
often to their great surprise, that they 
can really make music come out of it. 
And it is achieving popularity with par- 
ents and school teachers who find it emi- 
nently useful for taking children a step 
beyond the rhythm band. 

This brief report on the recorder, oc- 
casioned by its growing popularity with 
both adults and children, and by its 
special suitability as a musical gift item, 
was prepared in consultation with re- 
corder players and instructors. 


s with any other musical instrument, 
A it takes practice and some talent to 
make really good music come out of 
the recorder. Its special virtue is that 
playing which is less than good but 
still not wholly bad sounds better and 
is easier to achieve on the recorder than 
on other instruments. And this is no 
slight virtue in a musical tool, as the 
neighbors of the world can testify. 

Another virtue of the recorder is that 
music for it, unlike music for the piano 
and violin (commonly thought of as 
basic instruments), seems to have been 
written largely with the amateur in 
mind. Bach, Haydn, Handel, Gluck and 
Telemann are among the masters who 
have written for the recorder; and much 
of their music is charming and most of 
it not too difficult. 

Technically the recorder is a “whis- 
_ tle-head” flute. It has no reed; the sound 
is produced by blowing gently into the 
mouthpiece. There are eight finger holes 
which, properly manipulated, produce 
a chromatic range of two octaves. 
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Herewith some reasons and ratings 


The tone—soft and sweet and with a 
volume not excessive for the average 
living room—blends especially well with 
other recorders and so is ideal for en- 
semble work. For this purpose the 
recorder is made in four sizes, or voices. 

1. The C Soprano recorder has a 
range from C above middle C to C 
below middle C. It is the most popular 
member of the family and relatively in- 
expensive. The finger holes are close 
together, making it easy for small hands 
to play, and its brilliant tone makes it 
audible with other instruments. Only 
about 12 inches long, it can be carried 
in the pocket. 

2. The F Alto recorder is tuned a 
fifth lower than the Soprano. It has a 
mellow, wood-wind tone. If you can af- 
ford the higher price of an Alto, it is 
probably the better investment. The Alto 
is about 20 inches long. 

3. The C Tenor recorder is tuned a 
full octave lower than the Soprano. It 
has a deep, full tone and is used only 
in ensemble work. Because of the dis- 
tance between the finger holes, a key is 
often used for the little finger of the 
right hand. This is an instrument for 
the advanced player. It is about two 
feet long. 

4. The F Bass recorder is rarely used. 
The tone is disappointingly weak for an 
instrument three feet in length. 

Since recorders vary in accuracy of 
pitch and intonation, it’s a good idea, 
if possible, to try out several or have a 
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BOY AND ALTO 


The music seems to have been written 
with the amateur in mind 


good musician try them out before buy- 
ing one. Much of the extra. cost of the 
more expensive instruments is reflected 
in greater accuracy of pitch. 

It is probable, despite the increase of 
interest in the recorder, that many music 
stores do not carry the instruments. 
They may be ordered from G. Schirmer, 
Inc., 3 East 43 Street, New York, or 
from Magnamusic, Inc., 161 West 57 
Street, New York. These stores also 
carry the music. “How to Play the Re- 
corder,” a standard method book by 
Margaret Bradford used widely in 
schools, may be obtained from G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., if not otherwise available. If 
you get really excited about recorders, 
you might want to get in touch with 
the American Recorder Society (Stein- 
way Hall, New York). 


Best Buy 


Koch (made in U.S.A.). Best of the Ameri- 
can recorders and probably ahead of all 
but the Dolmetsch instruments (see be- 
low) for general quality. Handmade of 
cocobola wood. The Soprano sells for $10, 
the Alto for $15, and the Tenor for $20. 
Double holes on C and D, facilitating the 
playing of chromatics on these notes, cost 
a dollar extra and are worth it. The 
Koch Tenor can also be bought with a 
key for the low C, which costs $4 extra 
and is a necessity if you have small hands, 


Also Acceptable 


(Order has no significance) 


Dushkin Alto (made in U.S.A.). Handmade 
of rosewood. A satisfactory instrument, 
although inferior to the Koch. Sells for 
$15 with case. 

Dushkin Soprano (made in U.S.A.). The 
Dushkin Soprano is the best of the plastic 
recorders and the only one (with the 
Schott below) that can be taken seriously 
as a musical instrument. Double finger 
holes on C and D are included in the $4 
price. 

Schott Soprano (made in England; distrib., 
Associated Music Publishers, 25 West 45 
St., NYC). Plastic. About on a par 
with the Dushkin Soprano in tone, but 
lacks the latter’s double holes. Sells for 
$3; the Dushkin is worth the $1 extra. 


Dolmetsch (made in England) and Adler 
and Herwiga (made in Germany) are 
practically off the market since the war. 
The Dolmetsch is probably the best instru- 
ment to be had, although expensive in the 
U. S. ($25 for the Soprano, $45 for the 


Alto). 
Not Acceptable 


The following makes are all made of 
plastic, all relatively inexpensive and all un- 
satisfactory. They may be acceptable for be- 
ginners, but are too limited to permit much 
progress. 

Aman ($2.50), Scotty Piccolo ($1.50), 
Symphonette ($1), Tonette ($1). 
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High Prices 


Apparently nobody wants them, but still they rise. 


15th of CU's special reports on the war and prices 


LMost everybody in the business 
A’ world, it seems, has had his say 
about high prices. Nobody wants them, 
that seems pretty clear. Nobody really 
thinks we ought to have them. Busi- 
nessmen gather round in conference, to 
assure each other that high prices can 
be prevented. 

In the meantime, prices rise. 

Yet the disease seems hardly worse 
than some of the remedies currently 
suggested. The Journal of Commerce, for 
example, fervently believes the key to 
the entire situation... “is to hold 
wage rates stable.” And among the 
plans now said to be under considera- 
tion at Washington, according to the 
Journal of Commerce, is that of limiting 
civilian purchases by cutting down in- 
stalment credit. 

A third method is the voluntary in- 
dustry conference (voluntary so as to 
prevent government price-fixing). With 
a Dep’t of Justice agent standing by to 
keep the proceedings safe from later 
anti-trust proceedings, price problems 
and price policies are fully discussed. 
Several such conferences have been held 
that CU knows of: in scrap iron and 
steel, lumber, paper and pulp. Lumber, 
paper and pulp prices have been rising, 
are now at or near highs for the year. 
Scrap iron and steel have been station- 
ary lately. 

Frankest and most alarming are the 
schemes outlined by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, research bu- 
reau for and spokesman of large indus 
try. Up to 18 billion dollars a year 
could be raised for defense, the Board 
calculates, by reducing national con- 
sumption to subsistence- levels. 

It seems that, according to the Board’s 
figuring, all families having incomes of 
$1,500 or up do a certain amount of 
unnecessary spending—buy things they 
do not really need. For housing, food, 
autos, medical care, recreation, educa- 
tion and such things we spend too much, 
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they say. Cutting out all such “extra” 
spending and taking the money for de- 
fense would net the government 11 or 12 
billion dollars yearly (15% of the en- 
tire national income). And if in emer- 
gency we could pull in our belts still 
further, an additional 6 billion dollars 
could be raised, leaving us just enough 
food and clothing to subsist on. 

Through cuts of optional expenditures 
alone, the Board figures, a family earn- 
ing $1,500 a year could contribute $315° 
to national defense; a family at the 
$2,000 level could spare $518. 

Then, too, many American families 
save a portion of their income. By requi- 
sitioning their savings, the government 
could raise up to 5 billion dollars more. 

How is the money actually to be trans- 
ferred from consumers’ pockets to the 
treasury? Higher income taxes, lower- 
ing of income-tax exemption and impo- 
sition of special taxes on the goods 
rendered scarce by defense are among 
the plans suggested. Forced loans to 
the government also are suggested by 
the Board. It all sounds pretty familiar. 


Increased income and sales taxes? That 


was started with the defense taxes 
passed last June. As for forced loans, 
we have heard about their use in one 
form or another in Nazi Germany. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 


| of 28 basic commodities, as 
compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, rose steadily last month. 
Prices of these commodities on Novem- 
ber 8 were 16% above pre-war levels, 
about 5% above the preceding month. 
One factor which probably will contrib- 
ute to raised prices in the future is 
establishment of a Priorities Board to 
enforce priority for defense orders. 
The Fairchild Index of Department 
Store Prices was 93.5 on November 1— 
which means that department-store prices 





*In addition to all taxes now paid. 


are now 2.5% higher than last Novem- 
ber, 4.7% higher than before the war. 
The Index covers such products as men’s, 
women’s and children’s. clothing, yard 
goods, furniture and household equip- 
ment. 

Living costs on September 15, 1940, 
were about 2% higher than in August 
1939, before the war, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Journal 
of Commerce sees some cost-of-living 
rises coming, but feels that “any rise... 
will be quite gradual and of moderate 
proportions. No broad and rapid rise, of 
the kind that would justify upward 
revision of wage rates is yet in prospect.” 
[Italics ours.] Evidently only sudden 
price rises are allowed to count in the 
strange new war profits game. 


CANNED FOODS. Prices are higher on 
most classifications of canned foods. 
Yields are about the same as last year, 
but prospects of increased use of canned 
goods both by civilians and the army 
have sent the price up, even though 
there’s little chance for export. Pineap- 
ple juice, peaches, tomatoes and salmon 
are among the products on which prices 
have been raised. 


COFFEE, Fourteen Latin American and 
South American countries have com- 
bined with the United States in a quota 
agreement to restrict supplies of coffee 
coming to this country and thus to main- 
tain the price. 


COTTON. Wholesale prices of all types 
of cotton cloth advanced during Octo- 
ber. Price rises were between 1/8¢ and 
7/8¢ per yard. Manufacturers of cotton 
rugs predict higher prices due to in- 
creased yarn costs. Yet we have a cot- 
ton surplus and every outlook for a 
1940 crop even bigger than last year’s. 


SILK AND NYLON, Silk prices have been 
falling since the middle of October. 
Prices of nylon yarn have just been 
reduced. We have as yet seen no cor- 
responding announcements of reductions 
in the price of silk or nylon stockings. 
(Prices of nylon stockings were raised 
recently.) 


WOOL. A 5% increase in wool blanket 
prices was made by Nashua Mills, Octo- 
ber 23. The American Woolen Co. raised 
prices 24o¢ to 5¢ a yard on most of its 
lines of wool piece goods. And quota- 
tions on woolens and blankets for de- 
fense orders were higher in October bid- 
ding than they had been a month before. 


WAR IS HELL DEPT 
Japanese ladies must give up their 
beautiful kimonas and wear uniforms, 
the Japanese Government decrees. Sale 


of luxury silks or bright colors is for- 
bidden. 
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Financial Statement 


As in previous years, it needs to be emphasized in connec- 
tion with the following statement that the relatively small ex- 
penditures for technical work do not by any means represent 
the total amount of work done for Consumers Union members. 
More than 200 technical consultants, aided for the first time this 
year by the Boston-Cambridge Branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Workers, have assisted Consumers Union’s 
excellent technical staff, in large part for nominal fees or at 
no cost to Consumers Union. 


BERNARD J. REIS, Treasurer 





Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 
Statement of Income and Expenses 
For the Period From June 1, 1939 to May 31, 1940 


INCOME: 





Initial Memberships. . $111,435.57 
Less: Cost of Securing Above Income: 
owen aden cee ng he $3,157.90 
DT ccoscseseecsin 2,520.07 
, er ere 9,976.92 
4, BE ELCLE EO 15,744.32 
RET: cceroner's a wesees 8,213.64 
eee 1,675.49 
Other Promotion Depart- 
ment Expenses ...... 220.78 
Total Promotion Department Expenses 41,509.12 
Net Income Secured from Initial Memberships. ..... $69,926.45 
EEE. dcceu cds ceee cus $97,981.53 
Less: Cost of Securing Renewals: 
DE casedencn wey eet $1,002.73 
PURE ccccosescccceces 2,727.80 
PIED Se cece vcdwiwesce 3,450.02 
PORTED ccicccsvsncceses 145.59 
Total Renewal Expenses............. 7,326.14 
Net Income Received from Renewals.......... 90,655.39 
Bette, GE NID, ou sno ncbace cvescctoseccccacccces 12,721.29 
Sales of Books and Binders................20+00-: 9,541.62 
Insurance Advisory Services, Royalties, &c........... 870.80 
NTE eos 6 SENS bE ous O0kG bac Ce ce ncocens 257.75 
SSFP OEE OE PROT ET EE OTEE EEE 605.62 
Total Income Available for Direct Activities of the 
CPRIIIIOD «0.656 0.0 cbs 0 bcc css cceece docccccs $184,578.92 


EXPENSES (for Promotion and Renewal Costs, see above): 
Cost of Preparation of Material for Reports 

and Buying Guide Not Including Value 

of Services Contributed: 


I. cccdade dee cela cevGseaeenes $28,580.47 
Outside Tests, Consultants’ Fees and 
Laboratory Expenses ............... 21,565.55 
Telephone and Telegraph............. 1,190.45 
BEE hic ales SEWAY GU Ry de 0 dks DENTE oN eee $51,336.47 
Cost of Reports and Buying Guide: 
ie Os $28,676.47 
Buying Guide dels EER Eh Ewss os 4,631.96 
Postage and Mailing Expences iwncee es 13,181.53 
Other Expenses pean whos 1,323.63 
Total Cost of Reports and Buying Guide 47,813.59 
Cost of Maintaining Membership Records 
and of Preparing Envelopes and 
Wrappers for All Mailings to Members: 
ert TTtaTe $12,614.86 
Supplies 2,230.13 
ee eee 14,844.99 


Cost of Working with Membership Groups, 
Speakers Bureau, Preparation of 
Material for Classroom Use, Work on 
Consumer Legislation, &c.: 








a a ee ee $7,670.94 
SL, is nek seeda resins mu kied oogees 2,749.56 
| TE Ee ee EES en Se 2,489.74 
Miscellaneous 1,065.48 
Total ... ae so 13,975.72 
Cost of Books and Binders Sold....... 5,871.58 
Cost of Maintaining Office on West Coast, " Printing 
Supplement, &c...... ais 7,926.60 
Administrative and General Expenses: 
Director's Salary .......... eae $3,144.00 
Stenographers and Bookkeepers........ 5,555.02 
EES ORES 5,716.81 
A EE ee a ae 5,111.66 
Rent of Entire Office, Cleaning and 
DT >atehtsantedpeskembobescvisa 5,667.07 
Stationery and Office Supplies......... 2,483.62 
EE LL ES, SET, SEED SOM 1,300.62 
Telephone and Telegraph............. 1,190.45 
Dace sieht 5 Age vat teas 4 1,211.94 
Annual Meeting and Balloting Expenses 1,107.53 
Social Security Taxes. . oe atilies 2,960.67 
Other General and Administrative 
Expenses 3,708.38 
Total General and Adminict-ative Expenses...... $39,157.77 
TOTAL EXPENSES ..... $180,926.72 
INCOME ON OPERATIONS.. $3,652.20 
Less: Depreciation of Office Furniture and Fixtures, 
MT tala cca Wag Nah a8 uu 4W aleo we Wele-«hise s 2,917.36 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENSES BEFORE 
DEDUCTION OF LOSS ON WORLD'S FAIR 
OPERATIONS ........... $734.84 
Net Loss from Operations at World's Fair..... 5,733.53 
EXCESS OF EXPENSES OVER INCOME. $4,998.69 


Auditor's Certificate 


I have audited the books and records of Consumers Union of 
United States, Inc., for the year ended May 31, 1940, and submit 
herewith a statement of income and expenses for the year. The 
entire amount of subscription income is included in this report, and 
no amount has been set up as a reserve for the unexpired portion 
of the subscription accounts. Subject to this comment, I hereby 
certify that, in my opinion, this statement of income and expenses 
for the year ended May 31, 1940 is correct. 


MORTIMER D. GOULD 


October 15, 1940 Certified Public Accountant (N.Y.) 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., Required 
By the Act of Congress of March 3, 1933 


Of Consumers Union Reports published monthly at Albany, N. Y. for 
October 1, 1940. 

State or New Yorx ss. 

County or New York z 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Dexter Masters, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the Consumers Union 
Reports, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief 
@ true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in t © above ca tion, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
— on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
ain business managers are: Publisher, Consumers Union of United States, 
Inc., B a Broadway, Albany, N._Y.; Editor, Dexter Masters, 17 Union Sq. 

e w York City; Managing Editor, None; Business Managers, None. 

2. mat the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) Consumers Union of United States, Inc., No. 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y. a non-profit organization, the principal officers of 
which are: Colston E. Warne, president; Arthur Kallet, director; Wm. M. 
Malisoff, vice-president; Dexter Masters, secretary; Bernard J. Reis, treas- 
urer, all of 17 Union Sq. W., New York, , 2 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 


or other securities are: None. f : 
DEXTER MASTERS 
Eprror. 
Sworn to and suliscribed before me this 16th day of September 1940. 


SIDNEY SHAINWALD, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1941.) 
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Eight-Cent Milk 


It can be sold, and it is being sold—in Detroit. But there are 
"catches", and this article discusses them. Second article of two 


1LK can be sold in American cities 

for 8¢ a quart or less. George A. 
Johnson of the Johnson Milk Co. in De- 
troit has proved that. The first article 
of this series (see September Reports) 
described how Johnson sells pure, fresh 
3.5%-butterfat milk on a cash-and-carry 
basis for 8¢ a quart, and 3%-butterfat 
milk in two-quart containers for 6¢ a 
quart. 

Consumers outside Detroit will prompt- 
ly ask: “Why can’t I buy 8¢ milk in my 
city?” Or, more bluntly: “What's the 
catch?” 

Three “catches” can be enumerated— 
three barriers to 8¢ milk as sold by 
Johnson. Farmers, milk wagon drivers, 
and established distributors each have 
a stake in the present system of milk 
distribution. The views of each can be 
considered in turn. 


THE FARMERS’ POINT OF VIEW 
Ds FARMERS, and the milk market- 


ing associations which speak for 
them, do not oppose 8¢ milk because they 
are satisfied with the present system of 
milk distribution, but because they fear 
much worse. 

The dairy farmers supplying the De- 
troit market, like dairy farmers in most 
other areas, are teetering on the thin 
edge of bankuptcy. They produce more 
milk today than consumers will drink 
tomorrow—in some months nearly twice 
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as much. As a result, raw milk prices 
have fallen far below the farmers’ cost 
of production as determined by fair 
accounting methods. The farmers’ only 
consolation is that now they at least 
have a market for all their milk. They 
fear that under the Johnson plan they 
will drown in an unsaleable surplus. 

At present, milk not drunk in fluid 
form is sold, at prices ranging downward 
from 3¢ a quart, to manufacturers of 
butter, cheese, ice cream, and canned 
milk. The major manufacturers are, like 
the major distributors of fresh milk, 
subsidiaries of Borden’s and National 
Dairy. These two holding companies con- 
trol such giant manufacturing units as 
the Kraft-Phoenix-Pabst cheese combine 
the Hydrox ice cream combine, &c. They 
buy their raw milk at abysmally low 
prices, and they buy substantially all 
that is offered them. 

Thus a delicate balance between price 
and quantity has been built up. Dairy 
farmers receive barely enough income to 
stay in business, but are assured a mar- 
ket for all their milk. This balance is em- 
bodied in a so-called “classified use plan” 
of milk pricing, to which Johnson does 
not adhere. Farmers fear that if distribu- 
tors of 8¢ milk, like Johnson, are per- 
mitted to upset the present balance by 
abandoning the classified use plan, they 
will be left with unsaleable milk each 
morning and will end in bankruptcy. 

Complexities of the classified use plan 


have baffled professional economists as 
well as farmers and consumers. Its 
essence is that it sets a fictitiously high 
price for that part of the farmers’ milk 
production which is sold to consumers in 
fluid form, and a fictitiously low price for 
that part which is manufactured into 
cheese, canned milk, &c. It then averages 
these two fictitious prices into a “blended 
price,” which is what—after various de- 
ductions—the farmer actually receives. 

Thus in a given month the price for 
raw milk to be sold in fluid form may be 
set at 4.8¢ a quart, and the price for 
milk to be manufactured at 2.8¢ a quart. 
If half the milk is manufactured, the 
blended price will be 3.8¢ a quart. 

The complex formulas by which the 
blended price is set result in an undue 
advantage to the great dairy combines, 
like Borden’s and National Dairy, which 
control large condenseries, cheese fac- 
tories and ice cream plants. Opportuni- 
ties for chiselling and racketeering are 
obviously numerous. In order to operate 
efficiently, Johnson and other low-cost 
distributors have found it necessary to 
abandon the classified use plan altogether 
and to buy at a flat price. 

Johnson pays a trifle more for his raw 
milk than the “blended price” which 
farmers actually receive under the classi- 
fied use plan. But because he does not 
buy according to that plan, his pur- 
chases raise the old nightmare of un- 
saleable surpluses. What executives of 
the milk marketing association—imbued 
with theories of surplus control fostered 
by the major distributors—have so far 
failed or refused to see, is that Johnson’s 
plan is in itself a solution to the surplus 
problem. It is a far better solution than 
the classified use plan. 

Under the Johnson plan, the sup- 
posedly surplus milk is sold to consum- 
ers at a price low enough to enable them 
to drink it. Thus, far from threatening 
to drown dairy farmers in surplus milk, 
Johnson’s 8¢ milk is the one really feasi- 
ble way to prevent any surpluses from 
accumulating. Consumers drink them 
up. 

In reality, there is no surplus milk; 
there is only milk dammed out of con- 
sumption channels by high retail prices 
and thus diverted to manufactured uses. 
Dep’t of Agriculture figures indicate that 
the per capita consumption of milk in 
the U.S. is below even the “emergency 
ration” considered a bare minimum by 
public health authorities, and less than 
half the five-quarts-a-week consumption 
which dieticians recommend. Instead of 
worrying about surplus milk, farmers 
would have to expand their herds by five 
million cows to supply the nation with 
sufficient milk to meet health standards. 

Johnson’s 8¢ milk, by bringing fresh 
milk within the reach of many who once 
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drank canned milk or none at all, offers 
a most promising way to tap this new 
market and thus solve the problem of 
the so-called milk “surplus.” 

But farmers’ marketing associations 
make a second complaint against 8¢ 
milk. They know from bitter experience 
that as soon as it appears in a market, 
other distributors start a price war 
against it. Using the price war as an ex- 
cuse, the great distributors demand, and 
obtain, lower prices for raw milk. Thus 
eventually the farmer bears the brunt 
of the price wars. 

Since Johnson can and does pay a 
little more for his raw milk than the 
blended price actually paid by com- 
petitors under the classified use plan, 
he can hardly be held responsible for 
the fact that his competitors demand 
lower farm prices for milk. The market- 
ing association, however, takes the view 
that the demand for lower farm prices 
is his fault, since, if he did not cut prices, 
his competitors would presumably pay 
more for raw milk. 

Thus an impasse arises. In the long 
run, 8¢ milk is certain to benefit the 
farmers by maintaining their prices and 
expanding their markets. In the short 
run, 8¢ milk disturbs the delicate system 
by which surpluses are at present con- 
trolled, and touches off price wars which 
further depress farm prices. 

Clearly, what is needed is a transi- 
tional plan by which the change-over 
from the classified use plan of surplus 
control to the drink-it-up plan can be 
accomplished without bankrupting the 
dairy farmer in the process, 


THE MILK WAGON DRIVERS 


ILKMEN also oppose the Johnson 
method of distribution, and with 
reason. 

Johnson sells milk only through milk 
stores or depots; it is largely the econ- 
omies of this cash-and-carry method of 
distribution which enable 
milk at 8¢ a quart. 

Cash-and-carry distribution results in 
fewer milk wagon drivers, and hence more 
unemployment. Naturally enough, drivers 
oppose a plan which threatens to destroy 
their jobs. 

Few consumers realize how wasteful 
the door-to-door method of milk dis- 
tribution is. A milk man with a truck 
or wagon can distribute less than 300 
units of milk, cream, &c., per day. One 
clerk in a milk store can sell 1,000 units 
or more per day. The store method of 
sale costs between 3¢ and 4¢ a quart 
less than door-to-door delivery. 

No one proposes, of course, to outlaw 
house-to-house delivery. Consumers will- 
ing to pay the added 3¢ or 4¢ a quart are 
welcome to do so. But if the saving 
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him to sell, 





Johnson's Labor 


Policies 


A MONG mony letters praising the first 

article on 8-cent milk in CU Reports 
for September, CU has received two 
complaints leveling charges at Johnson's 
labor policies. 

CU cannot judge or arbitrate a local 
labor dispute. And its articles on John- 
son's milk distributing in Detroit are in 
no sense intended to constitute endorse- 
ment of Johnson's policies as a whole. 
CU is much more interested in the dis- 
tribution of 8-cent milk as a generally 
applicable principle than in the Johnson 
Milk Depots as one particular application 
of the principle. CU has, however, found 
no evidence that Johnson's low prices are 
due to substandard wages and hours. 

The Federal Trade Commission, investi- 
gating similar charges in April 1939, in- 
terviewed Johnson plant employees indi- 
vidually and privately, without notice to 
Johnson. The men reported working 8 to 
10 hours a day, 6 days a week. They re- 
ceived an average of $42.35 a week, as 
against $40.16 for comparable Borden 
employees. The FIC concluded: “The 
Johnson Milk Co. has demonstrated that 
without reducing wages or materially re- 
ducing prices paid dairy farmers, a sub- 
stantial reduction can be made in the 
price of milk fo consumers.” 

On the other hand, the State Media- 
tion Board found Johnson guilty of hav- 
ing discharged four men for union activ- 
ity. He was ordered to reinstate them, 
but hes not to date complied with the 
order. 

Since the Board decision, Johnson hes 
signed closed-shop union contracts with 
the Dairy Workers’ Union, Local 22139 
(AFL) and with the Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national Protective Ass'n, Local 1390. 
But this has not silenced local complaints 
that Johnson is anti-labor. 

The accompanying article fokes up 
some of the basic implications to labor 
in Johnson's method of distribution. 











through store distribution is passed on 
to consumers, most of them will unques- 
tionably buy through stores, and more 
milk drivers will be unemployed. Hence 
the milk drivers’ opposition to 8¢ milk. 

The Johnson method of milk distri- 
bution does not threaten labor standards. 
Johnson pays his men. the prevailing 
wage for each type of work,’ gives vaca- 
tions with pay,’ and operates under 
closed-shop contracts with two AFL 
unions.” The objection is not that he 


* As determined by a Federal Trade Com- 
mission investigation, which gave Johnson a 
clean bill of health on wages and hours in 
1939, 


*But see box above. 


pays men too little, but that he employs 
too few. 

There is no lack of techniques de 
signed to cushion the impact of such 
technological unemployment as this, and 
thus to minimize the human disaster 
which follows the laying off of men. 
These cushioning techniques include dis- 
missal allowances, seniority rights in 
other branches of the industry, retraining 
programs, &c. While these are seldom 
the equivalent of the jobs destroyed, 
they make possible technological change 
with a minimum of human suffering. 

But applying such cushioning tech- 
niques to a situation like the Detroit 
milk industry is far from simple. For 
while it is Johnson’s activities which 
will, if widely adopted, cause unemploy- 
ment, it is the old-line distributors who 
will actually lay off the men. 

The problem of increased unemploy- 
ment among milk drivers if house de- 
livery should gradually fall off is thus 
no easy one. It will require strong un- 
ions and capable union leadership to 
keep the burden of any transition to 
cash-and-carry milk from falling unduly 
on milk wagon drivers. 


THE HOLDING COMPANIES 


DEQUATE transitional programs could 
protect the interests of both farmers 
and labor during a change-over to 8¢ 
milk; but there is little chance that the 
milk industry will reform itself. For the 
great distributors who dominate the 
milk business in most areas don’t care 
whether you buy their fresh milk or not. 
Consumers who cannot afford fresh 
milk buy canned milk. Both Borden’s 
and National Dairy make more money 
by selling your milk in cans than in bot- 
tles. The less fresh milk you can afford, 
the more canned milk you buy, and the 
more cheaply the companies can buy 
“surplus” milk for their condenseries, 
cheese factories and ice cream plants. 
There in a nutshell is the crux of the 
milk program. 

Unlike farmers and consumers, the 
great milk distributors are quite satis- 
fied with the status quo. What they lose 
through curtailed consumption of fresh 
milk they more than make up through 
wider margins of profit, rising sales of 
canned milk, and lower farm prices. 
They would no doubt like to increase 
their profit still further, but they have 
no incentive whatever to reform the milk 
industry. And, during the past 10 or 12 
years, they have wormed their way into 
a position where they can block others 
from reforming it. 

Until 1928, the Borden Co. was a man- 
ufacturer of canned milk and dairy 
by-products, with some fresh milk busi- 
ness, Beginning about 1928, it expanded 
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with Wall Street aid, acquiring more 
than 200 subsidiaries from coast to coast 
and in Canada. Today it sells directly 
or through subsidiaries more than two 
billion quarts of milk and dairy products 
annually, and is capitalized at more than 
$120,000,000. 

During the same period the National 
Dairy Products Corp. acquired more 
than 300 operating subsidiaries in 44 
cities and 19 States, built up the Kraft- 
Phoenix-Pabst cheese monopoly and to- 
day markets more than four billion 
quarts of milk and milk products a 
year. It is capitalized at more than $200,- 
000,000. 

Face to face with these great trusts, 
consumers, farm marketing associations, 
and independent distributors alike are 
comparatively powerless. 

Borden’s and National Dairy control 
some farmers’ associations outright, just 
as manufacturers control company unions. 
They can coerce other farmers’ associa- 
tions by threatening to buy their milk 
for manufacturing in other areas—thus 
playing off one farm association against 
another. 

Both Borden’s and National Dairy 
indignantly deny that they monopolize 
the milk industry. They point with pride 
to the fact that there are 56 distributors 
in Detroit, 89 in Boston, hundreds in 
New York. They operate in many cities 
through subsidiaries with local names, 
so that many consumers are unaware 
when they are buying Borden’s or Na- 
tional Dairy milk. They permit competi- 
tors to survive and even to thrive; re- 
maining satisfied, for example, with 50% 
of the New York market, 45% of the 
Detroit market, 60% of the Milwaukee 
market. 

But while Borden’s and National Dairy 
thus retain all the external forms of com- 
petition, they have and use the power 
to restrict the nature of that competition. 
Independent distributors can survive 
only if they obey the rules, and the first 
rule is not to cut retail prices. 

The cost of refusing to obey the rules, 
as Johnson has discovered in Detroit, is 
a price war, with milk prices dropping 
far below actual cost. At one time during 
the Detroit price war, you could buy 
milk for 5¢ a quart, which is barely the 
farmer’s cost of production. 

In such a price war, thei side which is 
able to pocket its losses for the longest 
period wins. Johnson estimates that at 
one time his opponents were losing $40,- 
000 a month in the Detroit price war. 
Companies which count their assets by 
the tens of millions can survive such 
periods; locally financed independents 
are destroyed. 

The bankruptcy court records are 
strewn with the names of milk com- 
panies bankrupted by price wars, Those 
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which have survived have learned their 
lesson; they maintain high prices and 
obey the rules. 

Johnson is one of the few who have 
neither gone broke nor capitulated. He 
has shrewdly refused to sell below cost, 
and consumers have been shrewd enough 
to continue patronizing his stores even 
when milk could be bought for less across 
the street. Thanks to this consumer co- 
operation, Johnson has emerged un- 
scathed, and milk prices in Detroit re- 
main low. 


HOLDING COMPANY METHODS 


EANWHILE, the status quo outside 

Detroit is admirably suited to the 
needs of holding-company chains like 
Borden’s and National Dairy. All along 
the way from cow to consumer, they are 
able to extract a little profit here and a 
little there by tried-and-true holding 
company methods. 

For example, they take advantage in 
several ways of the fact that the farmer 
pays the freight on milk to city markets. 
Where condenseries or other factories 
are located away from city markets, they 
may charge the farmer for the cost of 
shipping milk weighing 2.1 pounds per 
quart, but actually ship concentrated 
cheese or milk powder weighing a frac- 
tion as much. Again, they assess freight 
charges on a poundage basis, while 
themselves paying the far lower carload 
rates. 

They take advantage of the classified 
use plan in various ways to pay farmers 
the low manufactured-milk price for milk 
actually sold to consumers in fluid form. 
Thus when the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion conducted a sample audit of the 
books of two National Dairy subsidi- 
aries in St. Louis over a year and a half 
period, it found that the milk which 
these companies sold in fluid form ex- 
ceeded the milk for which they paid 
fluid prices by more than 2,300,000 
quarts. In the Philadelphia and Con- 
necticut dairy regions, such tactics were 
found to have defrauded farmers out 
of more than $600,000 in a single year. 

The devices used to disguise these 
underpayments to farmers were so com- 
plex that they might easily have escaped 
less thorough audit; and audits by farm 
marketing associations are seldom thor- 
ough. The Michigan Association, for ex- 
ample, employs only two auditors to 
check up on monthly payments to 17,000 
farmers from 200 distributors. Often 
thorough audits are impossible because 
companies permit auditors employed by 
farmers’ associations to see only a por- 
tion of their books or because the evi- 
dence of underpayment is hidden away 
in the records of an affiliated company 


whose books are not audited, 


If farmers demand increased prices 
for raw milk in one area, the national 
companies can buy their milk for man- 
ufacturing purposes elsewhere until the 
price falls again. For these and similar 
reasons, milk for which the farmer re- 
ceives 4¢ a quart or less, costs the con- 
sumers 12¢ a quart or more. 

To all this, Borden’s and National 
Dairy have a pat answer. They insist 
either that they are losing money on their 
fluid milk business, or that their profits 
are at a minimum. 

Thus one Borden subsidiary has de- 
clared in full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments that for every dollar consumers 
spent for Borden milk, the company lost 
1.02¢. A National Dairy subsidiary sim- 
ilarly advertised that its profit on all 
milk handled came to only ¥%¢ a quart. 
National Dairy informed the Temporary 
National Economic Committee that it 
had to sell 398 quarts of milk to earn $1. 

Actually, as the New York Attorney 
General’s milk investigation found, the 
National Dairy subsidiary which claimed 
to be making %¢ a quart profit was 
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[] “False Security," by Bernard J. Reis 
—Special Price, $1. 
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earning 68% on its net tangible assets. 
Two out of dozens of ways in which the 
companies’ figures were misleading may 
be mentioned. 

The National Dairy subsidiary in ques- 
tion included among its “expenses” more 
than $1,500,000 a year for “interest” on 
a $20,000,000 bond issue. These bonds 
had never been sold, but had been paid 
as a dividend to the parent holding com- 
pany. The $1,500,000 a year was not 
“expense” at all, but dividends on a divi- 
dend. 

On the Borden side, one subsidiary 
was found to have been buying milk 
from farmers in the country at 6.73¢ a 
quart, spending 1.66¢ to ship, pasteurize, 
and bottle it, and then selling it to an- 
other Borden subsidiary at 6.9¢ a quart. 
The system as a whole neither profited 
nor lost by the transaction; but the sub- 
sidiary which was pointing with pride to 
its small profits showed a 1.49¢-a-quart 
loss on its books. 

It is no wonder that Borden’s and 
National Dairy, satisfied with the status 
quo, combine with other distributors to 
block a reform of the milk industry. 
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Labor: Blankets, 


BLANKETS 
Hn WAGES, paid vacations and 


seniority are among the gains 
which have been won for organized 
workers in the blanket industry by the 
Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO). The union reports that while 
average hourly earnings in the industry 
are about 46¢, average earnings in union 
mills are 55¢ to 60¢ per hour. 

The following blankets tested by CU 
are union-made: 

American Woolen Supreme (Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., NYC). The 40-hour 
week and 8-hour day with time-and-a- 
half for overtime are established in the 
contract, in force in several of the com- 
pany’s plants. 

North Star Starlet (North Star Woolen 
Co., Minneapolis). The current agree- 
ment provides for a 40-hour week, 8-hour 
day, and time-and-a-half for overtime, 
one week’s vacation with pay, and a 
modified closed shop. 

Portland Health Ray (Portland Wool- 
en Mills, Inc., Portland, Ore.). The 
present agreement between the TWUA 
and the company establishes a closed 
shop, a 40-hour week and an 8-hour 
day, with time-and-a-half for overtime. 


The following manufacturers are non- 
union, reports the TWUA: 

Esmond Pelage (Clarence Whitman 
& Sons, NYC). The Whitman company 
merchandises products of the Esmond 
Mills of Esmond, R. 1., which has no 
union relations. 

Kenwood Arondac (F. C. Huyck & 
Sons, Albany, N. Y.). The company has 
no union relations. 


Mariposa Winmor (Shuler & Ben- 
ninghofen, Hamilton, Ohio). The com- 
pany has no union relations, but reports 
that its minimum weekly rate for be- 
ginners is $14.40 and that its hourly 
rate averages between 60¢ and 70¢. It 
comments further: “We are not operat- 
ing under any union contract. So far as 
we know no union has ever been started. 
. . . Under the present national laws 
it is impossible for an employer to dis- 
cuss such matters with any* employee.” 

Sears’ Slumbersound  (Sears-Roe- 
buck). The all-wool Sears blanket tested 
by CU is made by Nashua Mills. TWUA 
reports that while the Nashua plant mak- 
ing cotton blankets is unionized, the 
plant manufacturing wool blankets is 
non-union. 

St. Marys Sterling (St. Marys Woolen 
Mfg. Co., St. Marys, Ohio). The com- 


pany has no union relations. 





Radios, Shavers 


RADIOS 


HE following are the brands on which 

CU has received information: 
Crosley (Crosley Radio Corp., Cin- 
cinnati). Union-made under contract with 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers (AFL). 
Emerson (Emerson Radio & Phone- 
graph Corp., NYC). Non-union. 
Knight (Allied Radio Corp., Chicago). 


Independent union. 


Lafayette Models G-117 and S-165 
(Lafayette Radio Corp., NYC). Union- 
made by manufacturers under contract 
with IBEW. 

Phileo (Philco Radio & Television 
Corp., Philadelphia). Union-made under 
contract with United Electrical, Radio 


& Machine Workers (CIO). 
RCA (RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J.). 


Union-made under contract with the 
UERMWA. 
Sears’ Silvertone  (Sears-Roebuck). 


The models reported on are non-union, 
according to a UERMWA union secre- 
tary. 

Admiral and Zenith were reported as 
non-union last year. Since they do not 
now appear on the fair lists of either 
the IBEW or the UERMWA, it may be 


assumed that they are still non-union. 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS 


OLLOWING is the information CU has 
B chtained on six of the brands re- 
ported on in this issue: 

Gem-lectric (American Safety Razor 
Corp., Brooklyn). Formerly union-made, 
now non-union, according to Local 475 
of the United Electrical Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers of America (CIO). 


Knapp (Knapp Monarch Co., St. 
Louis). Reported as non-union last year; 
appears to be still non-union. 


Rand (General Shaver Div., Reming. 
ton Rand, Bridgeport, Conn.). Reported 
as non-union last year; appears to be 
still non-union, 

Schick (Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn.). About 40 workers are 
covered by contract with the Interna- 
tional Ass’n of Machinists (AFL); the 


rest are non-union. 


Sunbeam (Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 
Chicago). Independent union. 


Williams (J. B. Williams Co., Glaston- 
bury, Conn.). Manufactured by the Dic- 
tograph Corp., under preferential shop 


contract with the UERMWA. 
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American Assn of scientific workers, Jan 32 


American Medical Assn 
Case for Private Medicine,” June 25 
court rules on Sherman Anti-trust Act, 
Apr 34 
Ammonia, Oct 10 
Antiperspirants, Mar 10 
Apricots, canned, Mar 13 
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Sept 18 
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1940 models, Feb 5 
1941 models, preview, Oct 3 
labor, Feb 31 
time payment plans, Feb 8; 
May 6; June 31 
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spray residue, 


orrection, 


Baits, fishing, May 17 
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Batteries, flashlight, Sept 10 
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"The Prodigal Pituitary," Jan 20 
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Borden Co, court case reversed, Jan 30 
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Butter, FDA 
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Baby Ruth, FTC, Sept 12 

FDA, Aug 15 

Canned food labeling 

Carbonated beverage 
ginger ale, June 9 
labor, June 33 
soda, club, June 9? 

Carlson, Dr. A. J., statement on spray resi- 
due, Sept 18 

Cereals, breakfast, Jan 14 

Chain store legislation, Feb 27; Mar 28; Apr 
34; May 28; June 34 

Chicken soup, canned, Apr |4 

Children's camps, Resnick, Apr 19 

Children's clothing—refer to names of gar- 
ments 

Cleaning supplies, household, Mar 15; Apr 
11; correction, May 12 

Clothing—refer to names 

Club soda, June ? 

Colas, five brands, Aug 4 


Aug 16 


f garments 


Cold cures 
Benaris, FDA, Feb 25 
Listerine, Sept 15 
Pinip, Jan 3 
Runner's, Jan 3 
Colds, Feb 23 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet advertising, FITC, 
July 9 
Consumer conference, Amherst, Mass, May 
24; June 29; July 15 
Consumers Union 
advertising refused, June 36 
Board of dir, Feb 3; Mar 18; May 24; 


July 16 
Buying Guide, May 34; Oct 2, 19 
cooperation with American Assn of Sci- 
entific Workers, Jan 32 
elections, Feb 3; Mar 18; May 24; July 16 
expansion of work, Feb 2 
financial statement, Nov 32 
-growth, May 3 
insurance advisory service, Apr 34; May 
34, 36 
meeting, annual, May 4, 24; June 29; July 
15, 16 
proceedings, "Science in the Service of 
the Consumer" July 15, 20 
questionnaire, Feb 3 
statement of ownership, Nov 32 
Western CU, supplement discontinued, 
Mar 28 
Cookers, pressure, Nov 7 
Cooperatives, annual Congress, Nov 3 
Corn, canned, correction, Feb 12 
Cost of living—refer to Prices 


Crabmeat, Skrmetta Seafood Co, FDA, 
Sept 12 

Cummings bill, sugar quotas, May 28 

Dairy products, mixture, milk, Sept 2 

Dandruff, Listerine, Sept 15; correction, 
Oct 12 


Dentifrices, Vray, Oct 5 

Deodorant, Odo-Ro-No, FTC, May 20 
Deodorants, perspiration suppressors, Mar 10 
Dies Com, Jan 24, 32; Feb 4; Mar 3; May 28 
Diet, Jan 21 

Diet—refer also to Vitamins 

Distribution costs, comments, Mar 2; May 35 
(The) Docket’’ government actions, monthly 





Drain openers, Apr !1, 13 
Drug industry, price fixing, Jan 2 


E teslem industrial, 
Aug 2; Sept 3 
Electric fans, June 12; correction, Aug 13 
Electric shavers, Feb 18; June 19; Nov 13 


editorial comments, 


labor, Nov 36 

Electrical industry, labor, fans, June 32; 
shavers, Nov 36 

Excess profits legislation, editorial com- 


ments, Aug 2; Sept 3 
Exposure meters, photographic, July 7 


P oe trade law unconstitutional, So Dakota, 
Feb 4 
Fans, electric, June 12; correction, Aug 13 


Federal Trade Com [actions are referred 
to under names of products or companies 
involved) 

Federal Trade Com, and food monopoly, 
June 27 


Feminine hygiene 
Purity Products Co, Jan 3 
Zonite, FTC, June 35 
Fishing baits, May 17 
Flashlight batteries, Sept 10 
Flashlights, Sept 11 
Floor covering, linoleum, Apr 6 
Floor wax, correction, Feb 12 
Flour, FDA, Mar 17 
Flower seeds and suppliers, Apr 15 
Food and Drug Adm {factions are referred 


to under names of products or companies 


involved) 

administration appropriation, 1940, Jan 30 

spends | 1/2c per citizen, Jan 2 

transfer to Federal Security Agency, June 
34 


Food and drug legislation 
quoted, Mar 4 
Food cost, army, low 
Perkins quoted, Nov 4 
Foot powders, Sept ? 
Fountain pens 
Eversharp, FTC, Jan 3 
Waterman, labor, Jan 27 
Freckle remover, Othine, FDA, June 35 
Frequency modulation (radio), Aug 12 
Frozen foods, Jan 16 
Furniture 
labor, Aug 8 
wood, Perry, Aug 7; Sept 7 


Sen. O'Mahoney 


income group; Milo 


PE flowers and vegetables 

Garment industry, labor, shirts, Jan 27; 
shorts, May 29; blouses, Sept 19; garters, 
suspenders, Oct 18 

Garters, Oct 6 

Gelatin, advertising, Jan 22 

“Getting Your Money's Worth” (film), Jan 
28 

Ginger ale, June 9 

Glands, pituitary, Biskind, Jan 20 

Glass cleaners, Mar 16 

Good Housekeeping 
advertising, examples, Jan 22 
FTC case, Jan 26; Feb 4; Mar 3; May 28 
seal, Feb 4 

Grade labeling 
U. S. project, canned food, Aug 16 
Willis, Paul, quoted, May 4 

Grapefruit juice, canned, Aug 6 


Hair, baldness cures, FTC, Aug 15 
Halitosis, use of Listerine, Sept 15 
Hand cleaners, Aug |! 
Hand lotion, Frostilla, FTC, May 20 
Hay fever, June 22 
Health, public, Roberts, Apr 32; May 26 
Hosiery 
run preventives, FTC, Jan 3 
women's: cotton, nylon, silk, June 8; July 3 
Hospital group plans, Mar 26; May 27 
Howard, Moritz 
"Your Telephone Bill" (series), Mar 23; 
Apr 28; May 30; July 17; Aug 17; let- 
ters from members, June 30 
Hynson, Westcott and Dunning, Lutein tab- 
lets, FDA, June 23 








lee skates, Nov 5 
Institute for Consumer 
Apr 3; May 4 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, comb of- 
fer, Oct 18 
Insurance, health 
disability, Mar 26 
Winslow, Dr. C.-E.A., quoted, Mar 4 
refer also to Hospital group plans 


educ. conference, 


Jesthe, Samuel, Detroit milk, Sept 15; Nov 
33 

Johnson, George A., Detroit milk, 
Nov 33 


Knitting yarn, May 19 
Labeling 


consumer testimony, sugar hearings, Oct 16 
U.S. canned food project, Aug 16 
refer also to reports on specific products 
Lamps, therapeutic, FDA, May 20 
Lead, revised tolerance, spray residue, Sept 
18 
Life insurance 
consulting service, May 36 
Temporary Nat'l Economic Com, investiga- 
tion, Mar 30 
Linoleum, Apr 6 
labor, Apr 33 
Liquors, special report, Nov 39 
Listerine, FTC, Sept 14 
Lutein tablets, FDA, June 23 


M actin bill, wool labeling, Feb 27 
Meat, watered, New York City, Sept 13 
Medical care, Roberts, Apr 32; May 26 
Metal polishes, May |! 
Milk 
Borden Co case reversed, Jan 30 
Chicago, Jan 30; Apr 34 
Dairy products mixture, Sept 2; Nov 4 
Detroit, Sept 15; Nov 33 
labor conditions, Nov 34 
New York, single grade, Feb 25; Apr 4, 
35; May 4; June 3; Sept 2; prices, Nov 4 
price reduction, Maryland housewives, 
June 31 
Miller-Tydings Act, proposed repeal, Feb 27 
Mineral water, Crazy Water Co, FTC, Oct 19 
Monopoly 
chain sfores, charged, Feb 27 
food, June 27 
life insurance, Mar 30 
milk, Jan 30; Apr 34; Sept 15; Nov 33 
Moving picture projectors, Nov 15 


Sept 15; 


Nation's Business, medical advertising, June 
25 

National Conf on Consumer Education, 1940, 
Apr 3; May 4 

National Consumers Tax Commission, Feb 28 


National defense, business suggestions for 
financing, Nov 31 - 

National Physicians’ Com, medical service, 
June 25 


Nylon hosiery, June 8; July 3 


Olive oil, Agash Refining Co, FDA, Feb 25 
Opera phonograph records, Oct 10 


Pra, investigation of watered meat, Sept 13 

Pajamas, men's, Feb 16 

Panties, women's, Nov 8 

Patman bill, chain store, Apr 34; May 28; 
June 34 

Pea soup, canned, July 4 

Peaches, canned, Mar 13 

Peas, canned, Apr 10 

Pepto-Bismol, comments on advertising, July 
13 

Perspiration suppressors, Mar 10 

Philco radio pickup, Sept. II 

Phonograph records, Natl Com for Music 
Appreciation (opera records), Oct 10; al- 
bum sets, Nov 26 

Phonographs, electric, Nov 18 

Photoelectric exposure meters, July 7 

Photography 
exposure meters, July 7 


movie projectors, Nov 15 

tanks for roll film, Aug 9 
Pituitary glands, Biskind, Jan 20 
Pocket watches, Sept 5 
Polish, metal, May |! 
Pork and beans, canned, Feb 19 
Powder 

foot, Sept 9 

talcum, June 17 
Pressure cookers, Nov 7 


Price, Dr. W. A., “Nutrition and Physical 
Deaceneration"” (book review), Jan 23 
Price-fixing 
Fair-trade laws, Feb 4 
Prices 


Consumers Natl Federation, special report, 
Jan 29 
1913-1922, June 4 
influence of war on, editorials, Aug 2: 
Sept 3; Oct 2; Nov 3; special reports, 
Jan 29; Feb 28; Mar 31; Apr 31; May 
34; June 4; July 19; Aug 19; Sept 19; 
Oct 17; Nov 31 
Projectors, movie, Nov 15 
Pure Milk Assn, to sign 
Apr 34 


Qnvrote Without Comment {column} Feb 4; 
Mar 4; Apr 35; May 35; June 4; Nov 4 


Radio 


Ansley Dynaphone, correction, Mar 16 
frequency modulation (FM), Aug 12 
home recorders, Apr 8; Nov I8 
labor conditions, Nov 36 
Philco pickup, Sept II 
portable sets, June 5; Aug 3; RCA per- 
sonal, Aug 3 
receiving sets, Jan 7; Apr 8; discount from 
list prices Oct 8; record players, Oct 7, 
9; 1941 small models, Nov 23 
Radio phonograph combinations, Jan 7; Apr 
8, 9: Nov 18 
Railroads, Howard, Mar 23 
Rayon, public information on, Jan 19 
Record players, Oct 7, 8, 9 
Recorder (musical instrument), Nov 30 
Records, phonograph, Oct. 10; Nov 26 
Refrigerators, mechanical, May 7 
labor, May 29 
Remington Rand, 
Jan 2 
Resnick, William S 
"Children's Camps," Apr 19 


consent decree, 


sued by 


stockholders, 


Roberts, Kingsley 
“Group Health Assn," Apr 32 
"Group Health Plans," May 26 


Robinson-Patman act, Mar 28 

Root beer, Hires, FTC, Aug 15 

Ross, Madeline, testimony, sugar 
Oct 16 

Ryan-Stephens bill, milk, Apr 4; May 4 


hearings, 


Sales tactics, refrigerators, example, May 35 

Note: material on sales tactics appears in 

connection with many of the product 
reports 


Sanitary napkins, May 15 
Schwartz bill, wool labeling, Feb 27 
Scouring powder, Apr I!, 13 
Seed, garden, Apr 15 
Shavers, electric, Feb 18; June 19; Nov 13 
Shirt industry, labor, Jan 27 
Shirts, boys, Sept 4; men's, Jan 5 
Shorts, men's, May 5; labor, May 29 - 
Shower curtains, July 12 
Skates, ice, Nov 5 
Skin diseases, acne, Aug 14 
Sleeping garments, children's, Mar 8 
Slipcovers, Apr 18 
Soap 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
July 9 
hand, Aug II 
lvory, advertising, FTC, Oct 19 
laundry, Mar 15; July 5 
Rinso, FTC, Mar 18 
toilet, correction, Apr 19 
Soap industry, labor, July 7 


FTC, 


advertising, 


Soda, club, June 9 


‘Somers bill, can sizes, Feb 27, 29 


Soup, canned 
chicken, Apr 14 
pea, July 4 
tomato, May 14 
vegetable, Sept 12 
Spinach, canned, Feb 19 
Spray residue, revised tolerances, Sept 18 
Steel wool, household use, Apr !1 
Stephens College conf, Apr 3; 
May 4 
Suger 
hearings, consumer testimony 
proposed legislation, May 28 
Suits, men's, summer fabrics, June 15; cor- 
rection, Feb 17 
Sulfonamides, June 24 
Sunburn preventives, July 10 
Suspenders, Oct 6 


consumer 


Oct 16 


Veleon powder, June 17; editorial com- 
ments, June 2 

Tampons, May [5 

Tanks, photographic, Aug 9 

Telephone industry, comments on 
June 30 

Telephone industry (series), Howard, Mar 23; 
Apr 28; May 30; July 17; Aug 17 

Television, Apr 4 

Thyroid preparations, Biskind, May 21 

Tires, Sears Roebuck & Co, FTC, Mar 18 

Toilet cleaners, Apr |! 

Toilet tissue, Waldorf, FTC, Apr 27 

Tomato juice, canned, June 20 

Tomato soup, canned, May 1|4 

Tomatoes, canned, July I! 

Tooth decay, Price, Jan 23 


articles 


Toothpaste 

Bost, FTC, Jan 3 

Vray, Oct 5 
Toothpowder, Calox, FTC, Feb 24 
Toys, Nov 27 


Trade barriers, state, May 25 
Trichinosis, Mar 19; Apr 23 
Tuna fish, FDA, Apr 27 


| a Nov 19 

Underwear, children's, Mar 8 

United States Dept of Agric, grade labeling 
Aug 16 

Used cars, Jan 28 


_: cleaners, Consolidated Edison Co 
offer, Apr 5 
Vegetable seeds and supplies, Apr. 15 
Vegetable soup, canned, Sept 12 
Velocipedes, Nov 10 
Vitamin A products, Feb 22; May 23 
Vitamin B complex, Apr 26; correction 
22 
Vitamin B, (thiamine), Mar 21 
Vitamin C, May 22 
Vitamin D products, Feb 21; May 23 
Vitamin E, July 14 
Vitamins 
cost of products, Oct 13 
data on 220 preparations, Oct I! 
Vray, new dentifrice, Dr. West's, Oct 5 


June 


Wy cqner health bill, Feb 27; Mar 28; May 
35 
Walter-Logan bill, May 28; June 34 
"War and Prices''—refer to Prices 
Washing machines, Mar 5 
labor, Mar 29 
Watches 
inexpensive (wrist and pocket), Sept 5 
labor, Sept 19 
wrist, Gruen Curvex, FTC, Apr 27 
Water softening, July 5 
Whiskey, New York, prices, Feb 4 
Window cleaners, Mar 16 
Wool, proposed labeling legislation, Feb 27 
Woolen blankets, Nov 22 


) ome diagnosis, improved methods, June 23 
arn, knitting, May 19 
Lonite products, FTC, June 35 














* “Wines and Liquors’—New 1941 Edition 


A large proportion of American drinking is done as an 
accompaniment to holiday festivities. Christmas and New 
Year are virtually upon us; and millions of consumers will 
CU's 1941 “Wines & Liquors’ 
Report, just off the press, meets the need for sensible trust- 


be wondering what to buy. 


worthy guidance. 


This book is not for those who don’t care what they drink. 
It is for those people who are unwilling to try out on their 
own palates and their own insides each variation of quality 
and taste that can be found in liquor stores . . . those people 
who want, in liquor as in anything else, fair value for their 
money. 

This year, as never before since the repeal of Prohibition, 
Stocks of French 
Imported 


the liquor market presents new problems. 
wines (in France) have largely been destroyed. 
whiskies and liqueurs are up in price. Americans now turn 
in increasing numbers to the selection of American-made 


drinks. 


What brands of Rye 


What American wineries are best? 








and Bourbon offer good quality at reasonable price? Answers 
to these questions can save you many dollars, many head- 
aches. 

Let CU's experts guide you through the liquor store. So 
often, those temptingly wrapped bargains turn out bad, 
while good drinks come in unpretending packages. So often, 
salesmen will advise you to buy their slow-moving stock, not 
their best buys. If you give liquor for Christmas, CU can 
help you be proud of your choice. 
use, CU tells you what to try. 


If you buy for your own 


CU’s ‘Wines & Liquors” guide contains expert ratings of 
leading brands of imported and domestic whiskeys, gins, 
cordials, brandies, rums and wines. It offers a handy ap- 
pendix on mixing drinks, starting with the fundamentals. 
And it contains an enlarged section on domestic wines with 
many ratings of brands which have not been previously 
reported on. 


Fifty cents to CU members (not sold to minors ). 
Use the order form on page 35. 


New CU Publications Of Interest To All Consumers 





* 1941 Bound Reports 


You can now have, in one handsomely bound volume, all 
issues of the Reports for 1940 (except the December Buying 
Guide issue). This volume is uniform with the bound vol- 
umes of previous years. Like them, it is designed for CU 
members who want to keep the Reports for permanent, handy 


reference: for libraries and for teachers. 


The 1940 volume selis for $2.50. But all four volumes 
issued to date—containing every issue of the Reports from 
the time CU was started (May, 1936)—can be bought to- 
gether at the special rate of $7. Any three of the volumes can 
be bought in combination at the special rate of $5. Each 
volume is bound in hard board, covered with colored cloth, 
and stamped in white. Each comes complete with index. 


Use order form on page 35. 





THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE AS GIFTS FOR ) 
CU GIVERS — SEE CENTER PAGES FOR DETAILS — SEE 


INSIDE FRONT COVER FOR FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS 





S 








* “Tow to Buy Furs” 


Do you know that the lowly rabbit may appear on the fur 
market, to the vast bewilderment of fur coat buyers, in any 
one of several hundred disguises—from a “Baltic Lion’’ to a 
“Bering Seal’’? 


How can the consumer penetrate such disguises as these, 
along with the manifold misleading and confusing practices 
indulged in by the fur industry? How do you select a fur 
coat if you are looking for warmth ... ? How do you 
select one if you are looking for wearing quality . . . ? And 
how do you select one if you are looking for style... ? 


These questions and a host of others that perplex the fur 
coat buyer are answered in lucid, practical fashion in CU’s 
new booklet, “How to Buy Furs.’ Prepared on the basis of 
information compiled by CU’s fur consultant, this report is 
one that has been requested for a long period of time by 
CU members. 


If you are buying a fur coat as a Christmas gift . . . or 
for personal wear .. . or if you just want to know some 
facts about one of the most confusing and interesting prod- 
ucts on the market . . . you won't want to miss this valuable 
guide. 


Price 50¢. Use order form on page 35. 





GIFT MEMBERSHIPS START WITH THIS 
GREAT NEW AID TO BETTER BUYING! 


If you're planning to give CU memberships to your friends 
for Christmas—and we have already learned from the mails 
that many of you are—you'll be glad to know that (unless 
otherwise directed) we will start them with the big new 
Buying Guide issue shown here. Your friends will receive 
their copies of the Guide on or just before Christmas day 
earlier if you so instruct us . along with the striking gift 
card especially designed for CU by Covarrubias and naming 
you as the giver. 

Maybe we're biased when we get onto this subject, but we 
can’t think of much you could give for so small a cost that 
would be as friendly, as useful and as long-lived a present as 
a membership in Consumers Union—your own organization. 
And we know of no better introduction to your organization 
than this new Buying Guide issue, CU's biggest single job. 

We thought the 1939 Buying Guide was a good job well 
done, and we still think so. But this new one is nearly 100 
pages bigger than that one was! And every one of those extra 
pages (to say nothing of the other 300) is chock-full of 
sound, straightforward, name-naming information that can 
be put right to work on your—or your friends'—buying. 

Despite its size, the new Guide preserves the youthful figure 
of its predecessors. Printed on extra-thin paper, it is compact 
enough to fit into pockets and handbags (actual size: 4} x 64 
inches and about half an inch thick). A complete index 
lists all brands and subjects covered and, together with a 
special index on the front cover (advertising copywriters 
would refer to this as “fingertip control’), makes the Buying 
Guide the readiest-to-use shopping companion you ever saw. 
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HERE IS THE BIG BUYING GUIDE THAT 
GOES TO CU MEMBERS DECEMBER 5th 


The new Buying Guide issue supersedes all previous Guides 
and all ratings carried in the Reports up to the present. In 
addition to bringing previously published material together 
into one compact volume, the new Guide revises and brings 
up-to-date much of that material and offers additional infor- 
mation never before published. 

CU members whose memberships expire with this issue 


of the Reports will miss the new Guide. If your membership 


expires now, send in your renewal promptly so that you will 
I y I ) 


have the Guide in time to put it to work on Christmas buying. 





See center pages for details of entering 
gift memberships —or your own re- 
newal at Christmas rates — and getting 
a gift for yourself at the same time. 




















